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From the soil of Cyprus RAW UMBER 


Umber takes its name from one of the chief sources of this “Shadow Earth’, the province of 
Umbria in Italy; but the variety most desired by the old Italian Masters was imported from the 
Island of Cyprus, and the best specimens of umber are still obtained from this locality. Raw Umber 
is chemically similar to Yellow Ochre but differs in containing a large proportion of one of the 
higher oxides of manganese. 

At the Winsor & Newton factory, the raw earth is graded and the best portions are then 
finely ground, washed and dried before their conversion into “Raw Umber”’ as an oil or water 
color paint. Other carefully selected specimens are calcined before the finishing process to make 
the more translucent and warmer color, “Burnt Umber” 

Here are two more thoroughly permanent artists’ favorites which have no action on other 


pigments. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: THE HUGHES OWENS CO., Ltd., MONTREAL, OTTAWA, TORONTO and WINNIPEG ’ 
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Wayman Adams by Keith Martin 
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Likes Berlin Letters 


Str: I certainly think Helen Boswell’s 
column from Berlin is magnificent. She 
writes with keen zest. 

—Doris ROSENTHAL, Norwalk, Conn. 


Colorado Springs Success 


Sir: We were delighted with the fine 
coverage the DIGEST gave us on “New Ac- 
cessions, U. S. A.” Your approval indi- 
cates that the underlying idea is good. 
The first three weeks of the show drew 
an attendance of 17,000. This attendance 
was probably 70 per cent from Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas—small town people 
who had never looked at a first-rate con- 
temporary painting before. It was most 
interesting to watch them as they moved 
about the galleries. 

—MARSHALL SprAGuE, Colorado Springs 
Fine Arts Center. 


Can’t See It 


Sir: Apparently there are two classes 
of people who buy pictures—collectors, 
and people who want paintings for their 
walls, or as presents for other people. 
Of the latter class, a few may want pic- 
tures “just to fill a space over the mantle,” 
but most of them want them for the 
pleasure they get from looking at them. 
I cannot imagine them wanting such pic- 
tures as Big Rock, Street in Motion or 
Two Houses or any of the others shown 
in the August DIGEST (except Fifth Avenue 
Critic, the landscape etching and View in 
Delft). I can’t appreciate the mentality 
that describes Nude on a Black Couch by 
Picasso as “most stimulating” and re- 
markable “for its air of sensuous plea- 
sure.” It looks to me like an out-house 
wall example. 

—GEORGE SMITHERS, New York. 


Personalities, Not Art 


Sir: Reports on the auction of the State 
Department’s paintings always ignore the 
point that official criticism was aimed at 
personalities, rather than products. If 
identical work had been turned out by the 
boys who got fat commissions at the New 
York World’s Fair, it would have been 
hailed as a vital contribution to Ameri- 
can culture and no expense would have 
been spared to exhibit it throughout the 
world. E 

—CHARLES L. GOELLER, Elizabeth, N. Y. 
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Folk Art: 1750-1850 


Water Colors of Mexico 


MAY BELLE YOUNG 


Through September 30 


Little Gallery, Barbizon Hotel 
Lexington Avenue & 63rd Street, New York 















Los Angeles Events 


ROSENBERG GALLERIES By Arthur Millie 


Los ANGELES: — Thirty-two paintings 

: and seven sculptures from the collec- 

16 East 57th Street, New York Established 1878 aspen ves sr cencnnys Accllry 
Modern Institute of Art, Beverly Hills, 

through August, opened plenty of eyes 

around here. This was an exhibition of 


masterpieces with the accent on ro- 
all mantic or classical works and no ex- 


pressionist pieces, Derain’s large still 
life, The Pumpkin, Chirico’s Joys and 


Enigmas of a Strange Hour (the famous 
Italian souvenir with the statue, loco- 
all motive and red tower); a marvellous 


De La Fresnaye still life which is orfe 
of the triumphs of Cubism, Night; a 

suberb blue Joseph Stella Brooklyn 

September 20—October 16 Bridge picture; Picasso’s Woman with 
Blue Turban; the finest Modigliani por- 
trait, Young Girl, ever seen here; Henry 
Moore’s: small but monumental Family 
Group in bronze; a wood torso by Zad- 
kine; Lipschitz’s ferocious, spiky Mother 


| KENNEDY & COMPANY | tieriist’tces ‘on: mostly moderns. with 
| 
| 
| 
| 











a few old-master pieces. 
Pp resent The Ludington show was the last or- 
ganized by Director Kenneth Ross. He 
C l R R I E R & I Yy E S |] resigned, having set a fine record, and 
is succeeded by Dr. Karl With, whose 
ep.: ° ” first show is on view through Oct. 6. 
Printmakers to the American People This is an exhibition of 30 years of Paul 
ee © © © @ Klee’s work with 200 Coptic, Persian, 
shes Medieval and Peruvian textiles, all 
An Exhibition drawn from local sources. Again peo- 
In Tribute to a Great Collector ple are astonished at the riches avail- 


| ble in S h Calif j llections, 
HARRY T. PETERS | ee eee oa ral elon 





rarity and Klee has been ardently col- 
lected here, largely thanks to the late 
ches alleries Karl Neirendorf’s visits. 
- _ This display also keynotes Dr. With’s 
Fifth Avenue New York 22, N. expressed intention of relating modern 
— a Reanest art to ancient. In the case of Klee and 
eT ver one oa er : the textiles the relationships are made 
more evident by hanging his water col- 
ors with those woven fragments which 
seem akin to them. 


The Los Angeles County Museum 

NE W HOUSE GALLERIES staged three impressive shows through 
Sept. 7. They were the huge Max Beck- 

INC. mann retrospective, which filled three 

Established 1878 galleries; the Miller Company’s “Paint- 

ing Towards Architecture” exhibition, 

and the fine retrospective show of paint- 

ings by Morris Graves. These, I believe, 


Dystinctive Paintings have been reviewed in the , DIGEST. 


* * * 

Associated American Artists Galleries 

have just signed their first Pacific Coast 

15 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK painter since opening here. He i§ Fred 

Sexton of Los Angeles, fine colorist. The 

gallery is now showing 75 lithographs 

and posters by Toulouse -Lautrec to 

Sept. 28, including the collection of 

E & A Sli L BR E a M A Be Billy Wilder, motion picture director 

= . and writer. 

GALLERIES, Inc. » 2% 


The first regional exhibition by artists 

PAINTINGS—OBJECTS OF ART | who live in the San Gabriel Valley filled 

32 East 57th Street New York, N. Y. | 10 galleries at Pasadena Art Institute 
with 254 paintings and sculptures by 

175 people of 23 communities during 


August. It uncovered a surprising quan- 

tity of enthusiastic, promising talent. 

Millard Sheets took the top painting 

rize and Albert Stewart the sculp- 

THROUGH SEPTEMBER | : P 


ture one. 


PIERRE MATISSE 41 East 57th Street at 


The 12th annual art exhibition staged 
[Please turn to page 40] 


The Art Digest 





PEYTON BOSWELL 


Comments: 


In Memoriam 


_ PASSING OF JULIANA ForcE removes one of the most 
courageous crusaders who ever fought for recognition of 
our native art. The power to lead carries with it its own re- 
sponsibility, and in the hands of Mrs. Force this power was 
always wielded for the good of American artists. While others 
talked, Juliana Force worked. A woman of definite, even 
dogmatic, opinions, she first made sure she was right, then 
poured all of her gallant spirit into the battle—and life was 
largely a battle for Juliana. When that husky voice spoke, 
we of the working art press knew that a story was about to 
break. Like the time the P.W.A.P, threatened to picket the 
Whitney Museum. Director Force told them she would close 
the museum. They picketed; the museum closed amid laments 
from most of the best liberal artists in the city. Juliana’s 
point was that democracy in art stops short of the phonies, 
and she could spot one from 8th to 57th Street. Even at the 
end, when long illness had taken its toll, her proud spirit 
never once wavered from her self-set ideals of progressive 
American art. 

The Metropolitan Museum, which has jurisdiction over 
the Whitney Museum under the terms of Gertrude Vanderbilt 
Whitney’s will, has nothing to report at this time about 
Juliana Force’s successor. We can understand their problem. 
Who would you pick to pinch-hit for Johnny Mize? 


Trustee-itis No. 2 
HE EDITORIAL COMMENT last issue regarding the forced 
resignation of Paul Parker from directorship of the new 
and beautiful Des Moines Art Center, under the 18-pt head 
Trustee-itis,” has drawn an unusual amount of mail—prob- 
ably because the problem is national. 

The most calm and considered of these letters came from 
John Davis Hatch, Jr., who was recently eased out of the 
directorship of the Albany Institute of History and Art and 
who is now Visiting Professor at the University of Oregon. 
Wrote Mr. Hatch: 


‘“Your-editorial on Trustee-itis is timely, and as usual 


straight from the shoulder. The real root of the problem is 


that museums as educational institutions or organizations 
are, and have been, undergoing a great period of change. 
This extends back over a long period of time. Another, and 
more happy manifestation of this is, as the late Frederick 
Keppel of the Carnegie Corporation used to say, “museums 
are the most flexible of all educational institutions today.” 

“We should face these potentials frankly and realize that 
they are only half being accomplished by most of our mu- 
seums—and “trustee-itis,” as you call it, is simply one of the 
growing pains of the profession. The fault, if there is one, 
is partly due to the profession not having established its 
own standards. 

“I believe the Art Museum Directors’ Association and a 
committee of the American Association of Museums are 
working on this question of professional standards. We mu- 
seum people, however, should accept the fact that we are 
not the only profession which is undergoing a number of 
personnel adjustments in this post-war period. Have you 
ever counted the number of colleges that are either without 
presidents or have had new ones in the past few years?” 

Which brings me to my reference to the Swope Art Gallery 
in Terre Haute, which I used as an example of “trustee-itis.” 
I feel, in this case, I was intemperate in selecting one’ institu- 
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tion to prove a point, when I could easily have taken any of 
a dozen. Perhaps it was because I was there at the birth of 
the Swope Art Gallery, the only New York art writer to 
attend the inaugural exhibition; who left deeply impressed 
by the skillful directorship of John Rogers Cox (who is now 
painting excellent views of American life and teaching at the 
Art Institute of Chicago), Therefore, I am pleased to accord 
the present director, Allen D. Albert, opportunity to answer 
my charge on the same page it was made. Director Albert: 

“Swope has never maintained a barrier against studies of 
the human nude. On the contrary, it now has in its permanent 
collection a painting of the female nude by Russell Cowles 
and two sculptural compositions of the female nude by 
Edward McCartan, a far more distinguished sculptor than 
William Zorach in the estimation of nearly all critics who 
have not sacrificed their sense of proportion. 

“Swope did sell—at a loss—a composition of the female 
nude by Zorach called Vita Nova. The transaction extended 
wearily across three years. No gallery, no dealer, would 
have it at any price. The agent who sold it to Swope would 
not give us so much as the value of the bronze in it. A little 
ray of light broke in the course of time. An architect thought 
he knew an oil man in Texas who might like it for his 
garden. Down it went deep in the heart of Texas, and we 
trust someone down there is finding a pleasure in it beyond 
the perceptions of Terre Haute. 

“Our Board acted on the recommendation of its director, 
and that judgment was most unhappily supported by our 
difficulty in getting rid of Vita Nova. Your editorial contends 
for freedom of choice by a director. In the case of Zorach’s 
Vita Nova this director had such freedom. To assume that 
he acted because the subject was a nude woman is wholly 
unwarranted and wholly wrong. In his judgment the work 
was bad sculptural design—and the Board did precisely 
what you would have the Board do in Des Moines: it accepted 
the judgment of the director.” 

I appreciate the courtesy of Director Albert’s rebuttal. 
Nevertheless, let us assume that this is a horse race between 
Zorach and McCartan, and my money is riding on the oil 
man from Texas. Thus we again let personalities and personal 
opinion weaken a basic argument—that, if the businessmen, 
who patriotically serve as museum trustees, tried to run their 
own businesses with the same divided authority, they would 
go bankrupt. In the art world it is a case of divide and ruin. 


* * * 


. PARKER TO TEACH :—Paul Parker, whose resignation from 
the directorship of the new Des Moines. Art Center caused 
such controversy this summer, has accepted a position on the 
faculty of Hamilton College in Clinton, N, Y., where he will 
teach art history. 

* * * 

Pepst-CoLa CoMPETITION :—Starting Wednesday, Sept. 29, 
through Sunday, Oct. 31, Pepsi-Cola Fifth Annual exhibition 
will be on view at the National Academy, New York. This 
time there will be 156 paintings chosen by Director Roland 
J. McKinney and his jurors, and a preliminary guess is that 
this is a far better show than last year. Watch Oct. 1 Dicest 
for review and illustrations of prize winners. 


* * * 


GERMAN PAINTINGS IN CHICAGO:—We said in June that 
Chicago would outdraw New York with the German “Salt 
Mine” exhibition. Technically we were right. In Chicago, 
during only 18 days, the exhibition attracted an attendance 
of 144,785. This averaged 8,000 per day, which exceeded the 
Metropolitan Museum attendance by 2,000 daily, and the 
Philadelphia Museum by more than 5,000 per day. The 
Metropolitan, in 24 days, clocked 146,322; Philadelphia in 
21 days drew a mere 39,000. Give an assist to Peter Pollack. 
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COMING!!! 


THE GREAT 


LOGSDON 


Watch for the date. 


BABCOCK GALLERY 


Carmine Dalesio, Director 


38 East 57th Street ¢ New York City 


Painters 


PERSONALITY 


1948 REVISED EDITION 
By Sam A. Lewisohn 


HIS enlarged and revised edition appears at a 

moment when the controversy between the 
advocates of abstract art and subject-matter art 
is acute. This engaging, sane and illuminating 
study of how the personality of the artist in- 
fuses and helps to explain his work will clear the 
air for many who are now confused by claims 
and counter-claims. Here a devoted amateur and 
sensitive lover of fine pictures tells why and how 
his aesthetic experience has been enriched. Fresh 
attention is given to numerous contemporary 
American and Mexican painters. Superbly illus- 


trated with 142 plates of old and m odern masters 


. the most unpretentious 
package of common sense in art 
as well as an enviable apprecia- 
tion, that has come across my 
desk in a long time.’’—Peyton 
Boswell, Editor, The Art Digest. 


$5.00 at your bookstore orfrom 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16 


KNOEDLER 


ESTABLISHED 1846 


+ 


To September 24 


PAINTINGS By 
PEDRO 


FIGARI 


+> 
Sept. 27 - Oct. 16 


RECENT PAINTINGS By 
ERIC 


ISENBURGER 


14 EAST 57th STREET ¢« NEW YORK 
PARIS LONDON 


99 
is a subtle art! 


—(Michel Pasquier 


Not with color 
but with fragrance 
Michel Pasquier 
Professional Perfumer 
creates a masterpiece in perfume 


TOBRUK 


Write for free purse-size flacon 
of this rare perfume. 


MICHEL PASQUIER 
15 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Harvest: KENNETH ADAMS 
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Prayer for the Hunt: WILL SHUSTER 


Santa Fe’s Fiesta Exhibition Turns More to the Abstract Idiom 


SANTA FE:—Blessed by a climate ideal 
for the longevity of the human animal 
and surrounded by an environment con- 
ducive to the Buddhist habit of con- 
templating one’s navel, Santa Fe today, 
even with doubled population, has be- 
come an artist’s haven, where the ex- 
perimental, creative worker: has re- 
placed the depictor of the picturesque. 
This is in line with a natural tide of 
events. Santa Fe (population 26,000 in- 
cluding Canyon Road) is one of the 
most cosmopolitan centers of the United 
States, ranking slightly behind San 
Francisco and New Orleans. To it, after 
such early pioneers as John Sloan, The- 
odore Van Soelen, Andrew Dasburg, 
Sheldon Parsons and Will Shuster, jour- 
neyed artists and writers seeking space 
at the end of the Santa Fe Trail. 

To it also came such famous names 
as John Marin, who painted stock scenes 
of the desert with a Maine accent; 
Georgia O’Keeffe, who gave decorative 
sensuality to steer-skulls and desert 
flowers a la Elizabeth Arden. All were 
free, for in Santa Fe the old and the 
new worlds meet. Then there were D. H. 
Lawrence and Mable Dodge Luhan, each 
contributing to Taos, Santa Fe, or 
the foothills of the Sangre de Christo 
Mountains. 

Therefore, it is not surprising that 
the 35th Annual Fiesta Exhibition at 
the Museum of New Mexico (until Sept. 
15) incorporates a true cross-section 
of contemporary American art—from 
the realistic to the non-objective, from 
Peter Hurd’s beautiful watercolor to 
the pure abstractions by Dorothy Mor- 
ang and Cady Wells. From the Indians 
in the Auditorium—Yeffe Kimball, Jos- 
eph H. Herrera and Quincy Tahoma— 
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to the exquisite craftwork on the sec- 
ond fioor of this beautiful museum, the 
exhibition tells the story of creative 
freedom, turning more to the abstract. 

Because of its strength of pattern, 
Harvest by Kenneth Adams deserves 
special mention. Jozef Bakos’ water- 


Dorothy: THOMAS BENRIMO 


color of New Mexico has the immedi- 
acy of location, and Teresa Bakos’ June 
is authentic in its tapestry effect. 
Thomas Benrimo, who had a success- 
ful show in New York last season, heads 
the surrealist section with Dorothy. 
Emil Bisttram, always searching, joins 
the top American abstractionists with 
Carnival. Dorothy Brett scores with 
Buffalo Dance, and Howard Cook draws 
effectively on local subject in Koshare 
(a comedian to the Indians). 

Randall Davey, who tells a beautiful 
story, painted an equally beautiful com- 
bination of marble and silk in Woman 
Dressing. Also outstanding is Mother 
and Child by R. R. Davis. Joseph Fleck 
achieves wonders in his use of rich 
color. Again in the abstract section, 
Douglas Dennison, John Dorman and 
Bill Ford score. Raymond Jonson, whose 
late abstractions are his best, comes 
through as usual. 

Alfred Morang, who conducts the 
best art radio program heard even in 
competition with the New York at- 
tempts, succeeds in his effort to cap- 
ture light in the impressionist manner. 
Olive Rush, who once painted poetic 
deer, now does excellent work among 
the non-objectives. Louis Ribak’s Into 
Darkness is powerful expressionism, 
Howard Schleeter’s Composition indi- 
cates why he has attained national rec- 
ognition in the past three years. A 
young artist who handles the abstract 
motifs in an original manner is John 
Skolle with The Jungle (he should be 
seen again on 57th Street. 

Will Shuster, one of the veterans, is 
at his best in Prayer for the Hunt. 
Agnes Sims stands out with the poetic 
A Way Up, and Sam Smith presents a 








The Jungle: JoHN SKOLLE. In Santa Fe Show 


fine piece of surrealism in Taos Pueblo. 
Another 4-star exhibit is San Antonio 
by Earl W. Stroh. In fantasy Marrie 
Ewing hits with Dance Study. In Shanty 
Town, Willie Warder employs color to 
its full advantage. The bright sunlight 
of the Southwest is authentically cap- 
tured by Theodore van Soelen in Cie- 
nega in Spring. 


Art Continues to Draw 


AN ART OUTLET that is growing in- 
creasingly popular these days is the 
county and state fairs where paintings 
are replacing pickles and preserves as 
starring attractions to stimulate local 
pride. High on the list of such art ex- 
hibitions was the recent Art Show, 
carrying 151 prizes, of the 11-day Cali- 
fornia State Fair, which closed in Sac- 
ramento Sept. 12. 

More than 120 exhibitors were hon- 
ored by cash prizes and medals that 
ranged from $10 to $1,000. Top awards 
were made in the oil painting section 
divided, with odd results in some cases, 
into “modern” and “conservative” 
classes. 

In the modern division Richard 
Haines took first prize of $1,000 for 
Grunion Hunt; Phil Dike, second prize 
of $500 for Orchards and Hills; Sueo 
Serisawa, third prize of $250 for Family 
Portrait. 

Conservative awards went to Ejnar 
Hansen, $1,000 first prize for Sadakichi; 
Joseph A. Oneto, $500 second prize for 
At Washington and Jones; and Harold 
C. Landaker, $250 third prize for The 
Big Top. Honorably-mentioned were 
works by Robert Geise, G. A. Hodges, 
Erle Loran, Dan Lutz, John Hubbard 
Rich and William Ritschel. 

Watercolor winners were Saul Stein- 
lauf, $500 for Still Life; Emmy Lou 
Packard, $300 for California Landscape; 
James Couper Wright, $250 for Flowers. 
Works by Phil Dike, Edward M. Farm- 
er and Alexander Nepote received hon- 
orable mention. 

Three prizes were awarded in sculp- 
ture: $500 and a gold medal to Robert 
E. Ortlieb for The Philosopher; $300 
and a silver medal to Jonathan Batche- 
lor for Native Earth, and $200 and a 
bronze medal to Donald D. Marvin for 
Religious Figure. Works by Kisa Beeck, 
Helen Edison Labhard, Blanche Phil- 
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Some of the other artists who con- 
tribute to the success of a show that 
proves the administrative abilities of 
Reginald Fisher, president, and Hester 
Jones, curator, are Roderick Mead, 
Lloyd Moylan, Ira Moskowitz, Pop- 
Chalee, Beulah Stevenson, Emilie Von 
Auw, James Wing, Henriette Wyeth and 
Louis Zamora.—PEYTON BOSWELL, JR. 


at Nation’s Fairs 


lips and Bill Rubenstein won honorable 
mention. 

Print prizes, ranging from $300 to 
$100, were awarded respectively to J. 
S. Donat for Five Birds, Edward Reep 
for On the Roosevelt Highway and Paul 
Landacre for Coachella Valley. Honor- 
ably-mentioned were pictures by Mabel 
McKibbin Farmer, Roi Partridge, Chas. 
Surendorf and Tyrus Wong. 


In addition, numerous awards were 
made in the fields of ceramics, weaving, 
metalwork and costume jewelry. Three 
art contests were also sponsored by the 
Fair for first and second year students 
in California colleges. 


With the close of the exhibition some 
of the prizewinning entries have be- 
come the property of the State Fair 
which will use them to form a perma- 
nent collection for loan to galleries and 
colleges throughout the State. 


* * * 


Opening less than a week after the 
close of the California State Fair is the 
Los Angeles County Fair to be held at 
Pomona, Sept. 17 to Oct. 3, the first to 
be held since 1941, As in the past, Mil- 
lard Sheets is serving as director of the 
large national painting and sculpture 
exhibition which had become an im- 
portant feature of the display. A jury 
of awards comprising Arthur Ames, 
Reginald Poland, Kenneth Ross and 
Henry Lee McFee, for paintings, and 
Donald Hord, Dr. W. R. Valentiner and 
Kenneth Ross, for sculpture, will award 
$1,400 in three purchase prizes, the win- 
ning works to become the property of 
the Los Angeles County Fair Associa- 
tion. 

In addition to the juried show the 
Fair will also feature a non-jury ex- 
hibition of paintings, drawings and 
sculpture and a large crafts exhibition, 
directed by Richard Petterson. 


Farnsworth Museum 


LAST MONTH, 13 years after worried 
neighbors led police to break into the 
house of a wealthy and eccentric New 
England recluse, to discover 97-year-old 
Lucy C. Farnsworth dead in her dusty 
family home where she had _ hidden 
$100,000 in bonds and cash beneath her 
carpéts, the small town of Rockland, 
Me., opened its new million-dollar-en- 
dowed art museum. 

Built under the direction of Miss 
Farnsworth’s will, which left her es- 
tate of $1,300,000 to the town of Rock- 
land to construct and endow a cultural 
center for the community, the William 
A. Farnsworth Art Museum was offi- 
cially opened on August 15 with an 
exhibition of paintings from the Farns- 
worth collection. Included were can- 
vases by the 19th century ship painter, 
Robert Salmon, and works by such 
Maine artists as Stephen Etnier, Waldo 
Peirce, William Thon and Carrol Berry. 

Director of the Museum, a colonial 
structure that includes a large studio, 
main galleries, auditorium and work- 
ship, all located near the original 19th 
century Farnsworth Homestead that is 
part of the endowment, is James M. 
Brown, III, a Fogg Museum graduate 
and former assistant director of the 
Institute of Contemporary Art in Bos- 
ton. He will carry out a policy, estab- 
lished some years ago when the trus- 
tees appointed Robert P. Bellows to 
begin collecting paintings, sculpture 
and drawings for the museum collec- 
tion, of concentrating on the art tradi- 
tions of Maine, with special emphasis 
on work of the 19th and 20th centuries. 


‘Least Known Primitive’ 


Over the Labor Day week-end the 
artists of New Hope, Pa., and vicinity 
put on an art exhibition and auction 
for the benefit of the Damon Runyon 
Cancer Fund. Attending, Frederic New- 
lin Price, director of Ferargil Gallery, 
was most impressed by the naive still 
lifes of Marie Horn Clark, .who was 
exhibiting for the first time. As a re- 
sult, Ferargil Gallery is now showing 
ten of Mrs. Clark’s canvases, billing her 
as “America’s Least Known Primitive.” 

Mrs. Clark lives at State College, Pa., 
where she has run a dress shop for a 
number of years. She says, “I live in an 
early American house furnished 
throughout with early American anti- 
ques, and when I want subject matter I 
just draw on my surroundings.” Hers 
is good, typical, primitive painting of 
the familiar pattern—stiff, prim ar- 
rangements, clean color and delight in 
detail. Fruit and flowers in bowls and 
vases interest her most. They’re all 
very decorative and charming. (Through 
September) .—A. L. 


Swarz Completing Public Sculpture 


In 1941 Sahl Swarz won the contract 
awarded for figures in a Federal com- 
petition sponsored by the Section of 
Fine Arts of the Public Building Ad- 
ministration. But the war intervened. 
His recently completed Defend Free- 
dom, the sketches for which interested 
his tent companions in the 35th Field 
Artillery, is one of the two six-foot 
figures which will be installed in the 
Statesville, North Carolina, Court 
House. 
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Marbrook Fantasies 


FANCIFUL PAINTINGS of nature make up 
Juanita Marbrook’s fourth New York 
exhibition, at the Binet Gallery (until 
Sept. 30). About 15 years ago Miss Mar- 
Brook, a Bostonian by birth, set out for 
further study in Paris but a trip to 
Algeria so captured her imagination 
that she remained in Africa for five 
years, returning to New York in 1935. 
Since then she has been developing a 
romantic style that has moved from ex- 
pressionism to more or less surrealist 
fantasy. 

Outstanding paintings in the exhibi- 
tion, which would have benefited by 
editing, include Dancers in the Moon- 
light, richly - painted and rewardingly 
textured; And the Song Continued, 
subtler in color than most of the others; 
Holiday and And They Lived by the Sea. 

—J.K.R. 











Diverse Watercolors 


Five watercolor painters—who range 
in style from the imaginative realism 
of John McCoy to the dark romanticism 
of Jean Liberte—contribute four pic- 
tures each to a varied group show at 
the Babcock Galleries. John Costigan, 
Elias Newman and Sol Wilson are the 
other exhibitors. 

Most of the works shown are new— 
fresh from their creators’ summer stu- 
dios on coast or countryside and repre- 
sent the artists in typical moods. Out- 
standing are McCoy’s 28 Degrees, one 
of the few out-season pictures and an 
excellent study of winter that utilizes 
abstract designing for realistic inter- 
pretation; Wilson’s moody Wharf in 
Bay and Newman’s well-organized ar- 
rangement of color and geometric pat- 
tern in Floats and Markers. 

Liberte shows a large Rocks, Sea and 
Moonlight, that is yet another varia- 
tion on his favored theme. Costigan re- 
mains faithful to sun-dappled figures 
in landscape. (Until Sept. 30.) 

—J.K.R. 





















People’s Art Center 


Always alert to community needs, the 
Museum of Modern Art has organized 
a People’s Art Center, designed to serve 
both adult recreational and professional 
needs, as well as continuing the chil- 
dren’s classes. Many of the teaching 
techniques employed in these courses 
were developed in the Museum’s War 
Veterans’ Art Center project, which the 
new Center succeeds. 

An exhibition of the painting, sculp- 
ture, design studies, furniture and jew- 
elry created by the veterans under the 
directorship of Victor D’Amico is now 
on view at the Museum, through Oct. 10. 


Lyme’s Autumn Annual 


Old Lyme, Connecticut, is showing, 
through September 19, its 16th annual 
autumn exhibition with some 150 oils, 
watercolors, drawings, prints,.and sculp- 
ture. The Lyme Art Association, usu- 
ally of a conservative disposition, ac- 
cepted daringly a few of the—shall we 
Ssay—livelier entries to leaven the show. 
Among the better known artists ex- 
hibiting are William H. Donahue, Ivan 
Olinsky, Fred Sexton, Tosca Olinsky, 
Eugene Higgins, Abram Poole, Henrik 
Mayer, Guy Wiggins, and Thomas 
Nason. 
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The Visitation: FRANK GEBHART 


Frank Gebhart Given Initial Solo Show 


A COUPLE OF YEARS AGO Frank Gebhart 
was one of the painters whose work was 
chosen by Emily Genauer, art critic of 
the World- Telegram, for the Critics’ 
Show, an exhibition of paintings by 
promising newcomers. This, together 
with occasional canvases in group 
shows, is the only chance we've had to 
see this young artist’s production. But 
now Weyhe Gallery is giving him his 
first one-man show, and the results 
seem to be a satisfactory consuma- 
tion of previous promise. 

Gebhart appears to be the kind of 
painter who progresses slowly and 
thoughtfully, assimilating each newly 
discovered trick into his basic frame- 
work, rather than taking a flyer, 
hither and yon, with various novel con- 
cepts, as is the temptation with so many 
young painters. Having a sound tech- 
nical foundation and a personalized ap- 
proach to begin with, this seems to 
be a satisfactory method that should 
pay-off in the long-run. 

At the moment, Gebhart may be 
loosely compared to both Everett 


And They Lived by the Sea: 
JUANITA MArsBrRooK. At Binet Gallery 





Spruce and John Heliker in his liking 
for low-key, luminous color and bold 
accents. However, his organization is 
not as arbitrary as the former’s, while 
his color is not as rich as the latter’s. 
I liked, among others, The Visitation, 
which depicts a group of penguins, gulls 
and great auks gaping apprehensively 
at a two-masted schooner which had 
invaded their antarctic santuary. (On 
second thought, those big birds must 
not be great auks, because they live 
only in the Arctic, penguins only in 
the Antarctic.) The show continues 
until Sept. 29.—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


Views of Palestine 


Paintings of Palestine by a German- 
trained Israeli artist, Rico Blass, now 
serving with Haganah, present an attrac- 
tive view of that ancient land in more 
peaceful mood, at the A.C.A. Galleries. 
A Cézannesque landscape of trees in 
Ashdoth Jaacov, the delightful flower- 
ing of earth in Spring in the Galilae 
and a darker, romantic study of Safed 
reveal the artist’s pleasure and skill 
with his subject. (Until Sept. 21.) 

Seen at the same galleries in Septem- 
ber were a series of painfully vivid 
drawings of life in a concentration 
camp, by Luba Gurdus, a talented young 
Polish artist who was interned by the 
Nazis in the Maydanek camp. Eloquent 
testimony to the methodical brutality 
of the Nazis are seen in Miss Gurdus’ 
portrayal of Hunger, personally expres- 
sive but inevitably recalling Kaethe 
Kollwitz’ magnificent treatment of the 
same subject; and a group of sketches 
pertaining to the agonies of men and 
women on The Last Road. Other works 
by the same artist will also be on view 
at the Barbizon-Plaza Gallery through 
Oct. 1—J. K. R. 


Brown County Officers 

New officers of the Brown County Art 
Gallery Association, currently offering 
its fall exhibition in Nashville, Ind., are 
L. O. Griffith, president; C. Curry Bohm, 
vice-president, and Dale Bessire, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 
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Portrait of a Rabbi: REMBRANDT 


San Francisco Acquires a Rembrandt 


FoR THE FIRST TIME a painting by 
Rembrandt — and a handsome example 
of his late, great period—has entered a 
San Francisco museum, the California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor, which 
has just announced the purchase of 
Portrait of a Rabbi, through the Wil- 
liams Fund. The painting, which was 
formerly in the collection of Anthony 
Reyre of New York and prior to that 
in a private English collection, was 
bought through the Schaeffer Galleries. 
It was first exhibited in the United 
States last year when the Los Angeles 
Museum staged a large Rembrandt ex- 
hibition, at which time the Rabbi was 
acclaimed the most popular painting. 

Painted when Rembrandt was 51 and 


Appointments at Yale 


John Marshall Phillips, acting direc- 
tor of the Yale University Art Gallery 
since 1935, has been appointed director, 
it was announced recently. Other staff 
appointments in the Yale Gallery are: 
Lamont Moore, formerly with the Na- 
tional Gallery and more recently with 
the American Academy in Rome, be- 
comes associate director; Eliot Noyes, 
formerly with the Museum of Modern 
Art, becomes curator of exhibitions. 

George Heard Hamilton, who re- 
signed in July as associate director and 
curator of paintings, continues as cura- 
tor of the Société Anonyme and the 
Edwin Austin Abbey Collection. 
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in the midst of the years of adversity 
that were nevertheless to produce some 
of his finest work, the painting is signed 
and dated “Rembrandt 1657.” A _ pro- 
found study of a moving figure who 
wears black satin robes and red turban, 
the Rabbi was drawn from a favorite 
Rembrandt model who can be recog- 
nized in several other Rembrandt por- 
traits—in the National Gallery of Lon- 
don, the Hermitage at Leningrad and 
the Copenhagen Museum. 

The only other Rembrandts owned on 
the West Coast are Portrait of a Young 
Man, in the San Diego Fine Arts Gal- 
lery, and St. John the Baptist, in the 
Los Angeles Museum. Both represent 
much earlier periods. 


An American Group 


An American Group, Inc., which had 
suspended its annual exhibitions in 1944 
after an active program of 15 years, 
will resume activities this season. New 
painters and sculptors elected to the 
Group are: 

Milton Avery, Henry Botkin, Alexan- 
der Dobkin, Ernest Fiene, Dorothy 
Greenbaum, Xavier Gonzalez, Lena 
Gurr, John Hovannes, Joseph Kaplan, 
Margaret Brassler Kane, Nathaniel 
Kaz, Jack Levine, Jean Liberte, Naomi 
Lorne, Seymour Lipton, De Hirsh. Mar- 
gules, Sigmund Menkes, Joseph Presser, 
Mitzi Solomon, Harry Shoulberg, 
Charles White and Mitchel Siporin, 


Hals for Cleveland 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST among the recent 
acquisitions of the Cleveland Museum 
is the little-known 17th century Por- 
trait of a Lady in a Ruff (see cover), 
a study of a lady who might not have 
posed so confidently for Frans Hals had 
she been able to foresee her part in the 
turbulent history of the 20th century. 

Painted in the 1630s, when Hals was 
at the height of his career, the portrait 
was long secluded in the collection of 
the Rothschild family. Seized from 
Baron Alphonse de Rothschild of Paris 
during the past war by Hitler, who had 
earmarked it, according to notes found 
in his library at Berchtesgaden, for his 
Gemaldegalerie in Vienna, the painting 
was stored in the salt mine of the Loser 
Plateau. With V-E Day it was later 
discovered by the Allies and returned 
to its rightful owner. Now the Lady is 
settled in America, having been recent- 
ly purchased by the Museum through 
the J. H. Wade Fund. 

In perfect condition, the portrait has 
not been among Hals’ best - known 
works, but it is listed in the important 
Catalogue Raisonné of C. Hofstede de 
Groot. During the last 100 years the 
Lady had been presented to the public 
only once, in 1873 during the Vienna 
World Exhibit. 

Of Cleveland’s new treasure Henry 
Sayles Francis, curator of paintings, 
has written: 

“Here Hals has executed a portrait 
of richly sensuous effect and a startling- 
ly life-like aspect. Hals’ technique in- 
volved rapid brushwork and the use of 
strong contrasts of color even in his 
ranges of blacks and greys, by which 
means he succeeded in conveying the 
closest of semblances to the textures 
of lace, silk, linen or metal. In this 
portrait he manages such simulation; 
in the bodice shot with gold thread; in 
the gold bracelets and ring and in the 
pearls of the earrings; in the transpar- 
ent lace-trimmed cap and ruff, the 
sharply-defined appearance of the lace 
on the latter against the black of the 
costume contrasting with the seeming- 
ly casual manner in which the paint is 
splashed on.” 

The Lady’s American appearance will 
be made in particularly congenial sur- 
roundings next month when she will 
be exhibited along with the Master- 
pieces from the Berlin Museums, in- 
cluding six Hals, to be shown at the 
Cleveland Museum from Oct. 6 to 22. 


Other Museum acquisitions, an- 
nounced by Director William M. Milli- 
ken, are an important group of 18th 
century paintings, the gift of the Louis 
Dudley Beaumont Foundation, and an- 
other gift comprising the painting Au- 
tumn by Puvis de Chavannes and four 
16th and 17th century Japanese screens, 
the gift of William C. Mather. 


Included among the Foundation gifts 
are a portrait of Mlle. de Sevigny by 
Nattier; Cupids in Conspiracy by 
Boucher and five panels of pastoral sub- 
jects by Lancret. 


Coolidge to Direct Fogg 

John Coolidge, assistant professor of 
fine arts at Harvard University, has 
been appointed director of the Fogg 
Museum of Art at Cambridge. 
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Juliana Force 


WHEN JULIANA Force died, August 
98, there ended a career as dynamic 
and influential to the course of Ameri- 
can art as any. History probably will 
record that her era was the coming- 
of-age of U.S. painting and sculpture, 
and the Whitney Museum of American 
Art was one of the most vital agencies 
promoting that growth. In many re- 
spects Mrs. Force, its director, was the 
Whitney Museum. 

When cancer took its toll at New 
York’s Doctors Hospital, she was 67 
years old and had given some 40 of 
them to gaining recognition for Ameri- 
ean artists. In 1908 she was secretary 
to sculptor Gertrude Vanderbilt Whit- 
ney. That year she and Mrs. Whitney 
opened the Whitney Studio Gallery, 
which exhibited the works of American 
artists, who, with few exceptions, were 
ignored by the galleries, the museums 
and the public. (This was the year that 
The Eight had its one and only show at 
Macbeth’s, to be popularly dubbed “The 
Ashean School.) In spite of consider- 
able criticism, the Whitney Studio Gal- 
lery eventually was successful in in- 
teresting the public and the commer- 
cial galleries uptown. 

In 1914 the idea was expanded and 
the Whitney Studio Club was formed in 
an old brick building on Greenwich 
Village’s West Fourth Street. There, 
together with exhibitions, artists en- 
joyed sketching classes and an exten- 
sive art library. From an original mem- 
bership of twenty the Club grew to 
400. Charter members included George 
Bellows, Jo Davidson, John Sloan (who 
had his first show there) and William 
Zorach. Sometime later, Alexander 
Brook, then not very well-known as a 
painter, was secretary of the Club. 


By 1928 Mrs. Force and Mrs. Whit- 
ney dissolved the Studio Club, which 
had outgrown its purpose, and exhibi- 
tion galleries were opened on the main 
floor of Mrs. Whitney’s studio on West 
Eighth Street. In 1931 this was ex- 
panded to become the Whitney Museum 
of American Art, with an endowment 
from Mrs. Whitney and under the di- 
rectorship of Mrs. Force. Here Ameri- 
can painters and sculptors began to 
come into their own. 


Mrs. Force inaugurated the precedent- 
breaking procedure of having each art- 
ist chosen for exhibition be his own 
jury in selecting the works to repre- 
sent him. The Whitney Annuals had 
no prizes—instead the Museum bought 
some $20,000 worth of art from its ex- 
hibitions annually. In the meantime, 
Mrs. Force was forming her own private 
collection, a few favorite paintings from 
which have been shown at the Museum 
of Modern Art this summer. The dis- 
position of this collection is as yet un- 
known. 


In 1933 Mrs, Force became regional 
chairman of the Public Works of Art 
Project. This was one of the first Fed- 
eral agencies designed to help needy 
artists (and very few artists were not 
Needy in 1933) and at the same time 
decorate public buildings. A great many 
Painters and sculptors now at the pin- 
Nacle of the art world flocked to the 
Whitney where Mrs. Force hired them 
at $37 a week. Her selections evoked 
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Rev. John Hoadly: HoGAarTH 


Jolly Hogarth Portrait Enters Smith 


THE FAT, JOLLY GENTLEMAN in the 
portrait reproduced above is the Rev. 
John Hoadly, poet, dramatist and Chan- 
cellor of Winchester, who sat for his 
friend, William Hogarth, in 1741. His 
portrait, which remained in his family 
until it passed into the collection of the 
7th Duke of Newcastle, was later in- 
herited by the Ear] of Lincoln, in whose 
possession it remained until it was 
brought to this country recently by the 
Knoedler Galleries and purchased by 


the Smith College Museum. It was ac- 
quired through the Hillyer Fund. 

Portraits of many other members of 
the Hoadly family were also painted 
by Hogarth; that of Bishop Hoadly, the 
father, is in the Tate Gallery; that of 
his physician-brother, Benjamin, in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum in Cambridge and 
another in the National Gallery of Ire- 
land, while portraits of his wife, Eliza- 
beth Betts, and her father are scat- 
tered in other museums. 





sharp criticism from both the conserva- 
tive and ultra-modern, but she defended 
her administration with characteristic 
vigor. Artists picketted and Mrs. Force 
closed the museum temporarily. Later, 
after the WPA Art Project was formed, 
she severely criticized it for producing 
too much mediocre work. In 1941 she 
declared that she had never believed 
that the Government should help 
artists. 
However, Mrs. Force always gave 
freely of her energies in promoting 
progressive art movements. Although 
ill for some time, she was a speaker, 
last year, at the meeting at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art which launched 
Artists Equity and later that year took 
a vital part in the first Woodstock Art 
Conference. There she described the 
ideal art museum as having no board 
of trustees but instead “a good honest 
bookkeeper whose accounts shall be 
open to public inspection.” It would be 
supported entirely by taxation. As for 


the director, “his tenure of office will 
be only ten years. He must undergo 
eye and heart examinations, because 
if he has not sensibility and love for 
art, he should not be eligible. His ears 
should be examined so that he can hear 
what the walls are saying, and lastly, 
his head should be examined, to see 
if he is crazy enough to take the posi- 
tion.” 

Born Juliana Rieser in Doylestown, 
Pa., she was educated in private schools 
here and abroad, later married Dr. Wil- 
lard Burdette Force, a New York dentist. 
Surviving are a sister, Miss Clara 
Rieser, and four brothers, Max, Robert, 
Louis and Charles Rieser. 

Many of the great and near-great of 
the art world came in from their sum- 
mer retreats to pay their last respects, 
despite the second greatest heat wave 
on record. 

No new director for the Whitney has 
been officially discussed as this issue 
goes to press. 
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JOHN CARROLL 


ALEXANDER BROOK 


Carnegie Jurors—Brook, Carroll, Lucioni 


ABOUT THE TIME this issue reaches 
Pittsburgh, the jury of awards will 
have made its decisions for the Carne- 
gie Institute’s 1948 “Painting in the 
United States” exhibition. Director 
Homer Saint -Gaudens has announced 
that this year’s jury will be composed 
of Alexander Brook, John Carroll and 
Luigi Lucioni. In the continuing quar- 
rel between the traditional and the 
modern artists, this jury probably will 
be considered a triumph for the former, 
which is to lose sight of the fact that 
many a man who paints conservative 
as an artist may vote modern as a jury- 
man. Last year a conservative jury of 
Leon Kroll, Eugene Speicher and Paul 
Sample gave Carnegie awards to mid- 
dle-of-the-road, but certainly “subject 
matter,” artists: Zoltan Sepeshy, Joseph 
Hirsch, Eric Isenburger, et. al. 

As was the case last year, the First 
Prize will be worth $1,500; the Second, 
$1,000 and the Third, $700. Additionally, 
the jury may, if it sees fit, award not 
more than three Honorable Mentions, 
which carry no monetary value. A Pop- 
ular Prize of $200 will be awarded by 
the vote of visitors to the exhibition 





LuiGci LUCIONI 


during the two weeks preceding the 
final week of the show. Any artist who 
won a prize from 1943 through 1947 
will be eligible for a higher prize. 

All three jurors, this year, are rep- 
resented in the permanent collection of 
the Carnegie Institute: Alexander 
Brook by Interior and Georgia Jungle; 
John Carroll by the portrait, Mrs. Gor- 
don Cox; and Luigi Lucioni by Vermont 
Pastoral. All three also have won 
awards in previous Carnegie shows. 

There will be exactly three hundred 
paintings in this year’s exhibition by 
as many artists. The show was organ- 
ized entirely by invitation of Director 
Saint-Gaudens. It will open on Foun- 
der’s Day, October 14, continuing 


through December 12. It will be re- 


viewed in the October 15 issue of the 
DIGEST. 


Honored in New York 


A large roster of prizes was awarded 
in the Second Annual Exhibition of 
Twilight Park Artists, held in Hines 
Falls, New York, last month. The jury 
of awards, comprising Julia S. Leay- 
craft, Lois Wilcox and Rhoda Chase, 
named the following works: 

1st portrait prize to Wilford S. Con- 
row for Radio Hour; 1st, 2nd and 3rd 
landscape prizes to Clayton McMichael, 
Paul MacGahan and Bradford H. Burn- 
ham, respectively; 1st, 2nd and 3rd still 
life prizes to Charles DeLaske, Mar- 
gery Delatour and Miss Delatour again, 
respectively. In the watercolor group 
Wilfred McGibbon, Isabel B. Murray 
and Mr. McGibbon again, took first, 
second and third places. Elizabeth R. 
Wood was honored for her pastel and 
Mariquita Villard for both her drawing 
and lithograph. 


Jackson Wins Fellowship 


Harlan Jackson, 30-year-old painter, 
was awarded the $1,500 Abraham Ros- 
enberg Traveling Fellowship by the 
San Francisco Art Association. Through 
the fellowship, which is presented each 
year to a former student of the Cali- 
fornia School of Fine Arts, Jackson 
will study the contribution of Negro 
artists to the evolving pattern of Amer- 
ican painting. 


Charles Prendergast 


CHARLES PRENDERGAST, artist brother 
of Maurice Prendergast, who won dis. 
tinction for his decorative gesso pan- 
els, died Aug. 20 in the Norwalk Hos. 
pital after a long illness. He was 79, 

Born in Boston in 1869, ten years 
after the birth of his more famous im- 
pressionist brother, Charles began his 
unusual art career as a $3 a week er. 
rand boy for Doll & Richards, at the 
age of 14. Later, while Maurice was 
painting in Paris, Charles became a 
partner in a woodworking firm but de- 
serted a successful business to join his 
brother upon the latter’s return. He 
soon began designing picture frames 
and is credited with originating the 
first of the still popular modern gesso 
frames. So well known did his frames 
become that at one time an auction 
catalogue of the Parke-Bernet Galleries 
listed an item as “A Painting: Frame 
by Charles Prendergast.” 

As a painter, Charles began his career 
in middle life after he had learned, 
through his frame-making, the near- 
forgotten art of incised gesso panels, 
These decorative paintings he first cre- 
ated in Oriental style but a visit to 
the Danbury County Fair in Connecti- 
cut in 1932 inspired him to depict Amer- 
ican scenes during his later work. His 
paintings are owned by the Addison 
Gallery, the Barnes Foundation, Phil- 
lips Memorial Gallery, Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, Whitney and Newark museums, 
Rhode Island School of Design and 
many private collectors. He was an as- 
sociate of the National Academy. 

After the death of his brother, with 
whom he had lived in Boston and New 
York, in 1924, Charles traveled to 
France where he met and married Eu- 
genie Van Kemmel, who survives. 




































Information Wanted 


Olive S. De Luce, of the State Teach- 
ers College in Maryville, Mo., has sent 
out a request for material on two Amer- 
ican painters, Thomas Thompson (1776- 
1852) and Percival De Luce (1845-1914), 
needed in the preparation of their bi- 
ographies. Both artists were portrait 
painters, members of the National 
Academy and residents of New York 
City. Thompson was also interested in 
marine subjects, De Luce, in genre. 
News of letters, reviews of exhibitions 
and location of, their paintings will be 
appreciated. 



















Lee Simonson Collection 






Lee Simonson, distinguished stage de- 
signer, has given his entire collection 
of working plans, sketches and color 
drawings for theatre productions to the 
Stanford University speech and drama 
department. Included are the complete 
series of Simonson’s working plans for 
Theatre Guild productions and his re 
cent settings for Wagner’s The Ring 
of the Niebelungen, premiered at the 
Metropolitan Opera House last season. 


Raoul Hague Awarded 


Sculptor Raoul Hague was awarded 
the 1948 Herminie E.. Kleinert Me 
morial Award, given to a Woodstock 
artist. Previous winners include Marc 
Vukovic, Wendell Jones and Lucille 
Blanch. 
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Why a Man Buys Art 


By Richard F. Warner 


THERE ARE three kinds of people who 
buy pictures—the prestige buyer, the 
investment buyer and the unknown 
and somewhat ill-at-ease man who 
drifts vaguely about a gallery and 
says, “I like that one.” We are here 
concerned solely with the last-named. 
He is not a rich man;:His formal art 
education comes pretty close to being 
nil. Except in the most general way, 
names mean very little to him. He is 
more than aware of his art limita- 
tions. He has, say, two or five hundred 
dollars that he is prepared to spend, 
just as another person in his same fi- 
nancial circumstances, is ready to spend 
a Similar amount over a _ period of 
time on music, the theatre, or a fish- 
ing trip. 

Why does this man bother to buy 
a picture? Is his ultimate selection a 
meaningless hit or miss affair? The 
answer is he buys a picture that satis- 
fies a definite, intimate mood and there- 
fore his choice is emphatically not an 
accidental affair. No dealer in the 
world is able to sell this man a pic- 
ture he does not want, regardless of 
any so-called bargain price and equal- 
ly regardless of the technical merits 
of the painting. Seldom, beyond the 
most general of generalities, does this 
man tell why he likes a painting. The 
reasons are usually too intimate to 
give a stranger or even a casual ac- 
quaintance. 


There may be a hillside that, some- 
how, reminds him of another hillside 
and in a magical way catches the very 
“mood” of that other hillside. The for- 
mation and color of the clouds may 
have for him a deeply personal ap- 
peal, reflecting an emotion within him. 
A woman’s face and hands in a por- 
trait may suggest to him a feminine 
quality he seeks, or wishes forever to 
remember. 


Unlike your prestige buyer, he knows 
he cannot afford the work of a great 
artist who has arrived, and his pur- 
pose is, as stated, in acquiring a paint- 
ing entirely different. The chances are 
that when this man does select a 
painting he does not even know him- 
self where he is going to hang it. The 
picture comes first in his mind, not the 
spot on some wall where it will even- 
tually hang. Except to a few friends, 
he probably will not even call atten- 
tion to the painting after it has been 
placed, 


Because this man selects paintings 
that answer an emotional desire, and 
because these desires, or moods, often 
change, dealers are sometimes puzzled. 
He does not run true to any definite 
pattern in his selections. The fact that 
a year or two ago he may have pur- 
chased a painting by a certain artist 
does not mean that he will today buy 
another picture by this same artist, 
although the later work may be in- 
finitely better as a painting and the 
price more than reasonable. 

While no one is ever able to sell 
this man a picture he does not wish 
to own, he, since he is a human being, 
likes to have some one of authority 
in the art field confirm his selection, 


[Please turn to page 40] 
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Rockport: LESTER RONDELL 


People by Lester Rondell at Triple A 


IT Is opvious from his paintings that 
Lester Rondell, whose first one-man 
show is now at Associated American 
Artists, is a man of curiosity, keen per- 
ception and analytical eye. Then we 
learn from the catalogue that he hitch- 
hiked all over the U. S. in 1926, trav- 
elled in England, France, Belgium and 
Holland in 1939, which rather confirms 
the point. Such an artist would, of 
course, be interested primarily in peo- 
ple, rather than esthetic theories. This 
is amply confirmed by the paintings 
themselves, which, with one exception, 
depict artists painting on Rockport 
wharfs or copying in museums, travel- 


lers waiting in a railroad station, old 
ladies in rocking chairs and the like. 
Rondell’s painting technique is more 
than adequate for his purpose, but that 
purpose is, after all, to characterize 
people with a Daumier-like incisive- 
ness, not to display a painting technique 
per se. Let it suffice that his charac- 
ters are realized to well nigh the full- 
est. Paradoxically, withal, one of the 
most satisfying paintings is one con- 
taining no human figures, rather por- 
trays a red railroad train swirling 
around a curve in the track while the 
whole surrounding landscape seems to 
swirl with it. (To Oct. 10.)—A. L. 


Golden Anniversary Medal Design Winners 


MorE THAN A HUNDRED SCULPTORS en- 
tered the competition for medal designs 
in a nation-wide contest conducted by 
the Mayor’s Committee for the Com- 
memoration of the Golden Anniversary 
of the City of New York. Three young 
artists were adjudged doing the best 
work, each of which profits to the ex- 
tent of $1,500. 

John Amore won with a design for 
the Medal of Honor of the City of New 
York, to be awarded to a New Yorker 
who during the past 50 years has done 
the most for his city. Michael Lantz 
took his prize with a design for the 
Medal of the Golden Anniversary, to 
be awarded to the professional, com- 
mercial, or financial institution which 
has done the most for the city in the 
past 50 years. 

Theodore C. Barbarossa scored with 
his design for the Departmental Medal 
of the Golden Anniversary, to be award- 
ed to the City Department which makes 
the best showing at the Golden Anni- 
versary Exposition in Grand Central 
Palace. 

Serving on the Award Committee 
were John C. Cunningham, Sidney 
Waugh, Franklin Hughes, Donald De 
Lue, Wheeler Williams, A. Gordon Lori- 


mer, and Alfred Geiffert, Jr. A special 
committee named by Mayor O’Dwyer 
will designate the winners to whom 
medals will be awarded this year. 


In case anyone finds it difficult to 
reconcile Peter Stuyvesant with Golden 
Anniversaries, the latter commemorates 
the merging of the five boroughs, New 
York, Brooklyn, Queens, the Bronx and 
Richmond, into Greater New York. 


Kinley Fellowship Awarded 


Six artists, two architects, and twelve 
musicians competed for the Kate Neal 
Kinley Memorial Fellowship at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The award, $1,000 
to aid toward a year of advanced study, 
was won by artist James Hoffman of 
Racine, Wisconsin. Joan Mary Bendell, 
musician, of Lansing, Michigan, was 
named alternate. 


Bought in Wisconsin 


East Side Street, a watercolor by 
Richard H. Jansen was recently pur- 
chased by the Layton Art League and 
presented to the Layton Art Gallery 
in Milwaukee. The painting was pre- 
viously exhibited with the Wisconsin 
State Centennial Exhibition of Con- 
temporary Wisconsin Art. 
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Son of Ararat: KOREN DER 
HaAROOTIAN (Gray Marble) 


Sculptor Harootian 
Exhibits Al Fresco 


IN THE VACANT LOT at 18 Washington 
Square North, which was occupied all 
summer by the Sculptors Guild show, 
Koren Der Harootian is now having a 
one-man show of no less than 52 sculp- 
tures. In number and size this exhibi- 
tion fills the space almost as well as 
did the Guild. With such a quantity 
of mature work, it is surprising to learn 
that Der Harootian has been a sculptor 
for but eight years, previously having 
devoted himself to painting. The pres- 
ent showing is by way of being a re- 
view of the eight years’ production. His 
last previous solo show was at Kraus- 
haar’s in 1945. 

Der Harootian carves directly in wood 
and stone. His concepts are big, both 
in inches and ideas. He concerns him- 
self mainly with Man’s struggles against 
adversity. Although each of his figures 
has a personality of its own, the fig- 
ures are primarily symbols of the uni- 
versal rather than the particular, The 
protagonists are frequently biblical in 
origin — David and Goliath, Head of 
John the Baptist, Son of Ararat, Jonah 

but they are symbolic rather than 
illustrative. This artist has achieved 
that happiest of sculptural combina- 
tions—form for its own aesthetic de- 
lights, and subjective emotional punch. 
True, there are some here which are 
merely pleasant and competent, but 
they are in the minority. 

Perhaps Der Harootian’s personal 
background explains some of his artistic 
intensity. Born in Armenia in 1909, he 
barely escaped massacre by the Turks 
during World War I. Twenty of his 
relatives were so killed. After complet- 
ing his education in the U.S. he went 


Salvatore Scarpitta 


to Jamaica, W. I., where, in a studio 
he built for himself on a high hill, he 
contemplated and carved in lignum 
vitae, mahogany, eucalyptus and satin- 
wood. After four years, he returned to 
New York to concentrate on stone. 
Pieces from both periods are in this 
show. 

A large sculpture show is difficult 
and expensive to put on in a commer- 
cial gallery, and very few attempt it. 
Der Harootian has solved this ever- 
present sculptor’s problem very neatly 
by trucking his pieces on the back of 
his own ancient jalopy, building his 
own pedestals on the spot ,and camp- 
ing every night in a temporary shack 
on the loi, acting as his own night- 
watchman as well as “gallery” at- 
tendant and dealer. This is indeed a 
one-man show, and well worth seeing. 
(Through October 23.) 

ALONZO LANSFORD. 


Salvatore C. Scarpitta, sculptor whose 
large stone carvings adorn the General 
Hospital and Stock Exchange Build- 
ings in Los Angeles, died August 19 in 
his Hollywood home, following a brief 
illness. He was 61. 

Scarpitta, who came to this country 
in 1910, had lived in Los Angeles since 
1920. Among his portrait busts are one 
of Serge Rachmaninoff and another of 
Mussolini, which was in the New Forum 
at Rome. Trapped in Italy at the out- 
break of the past war, Scarpitta served 
with the underground there, and re- 
ceived American and British military 
citations. His wife, Mrs. Nadia Scar- 
pitta and five children, all of Los An- 
geles, survive him. 


Dr. Trevor Arnett was born in Here- 
ford, England, but he received his edu- 
cation and has spent his long and fruit- 
ful career in this country. An authority 
on university finance, Dr. Arnett has 
written numerous books and articles, 
and served many educational institu- 
tions. The portrait bust reproduced 
below was executed by Richmond 
Barthé for Atlanta University, the gift 
of Ernest. E. Quantrell, who, along with 
Dr, Arnett, is a trustee of this famous 
Negro institution. 











Eve: SAUL BAIZERMAN 
(Hammered Metal Plate) 


The Baizermans 


ONE OF THE MOST MOVING and unusual 
art events in New York is the husband 
and wife exhibition at the Artists Gal- 
lery: sculpture by Saul and paintings 
by Eugenie Baizerman. 

Saul Baizerman does his gigantic 
sculpture the hard way—he hammers 
the torsos and figures out of cold rolled 
copper and bronze, and some of these 
pieces are about eight feet long. While 
monumental sculpture usually lends it- 
self to a certain feeling of aloofness, 
Baizerman’s large pieces convey an in- 
tense humanistic tenderness. The com- 
bination of power and sensitivity, and 
the lack of idiomatic style, baffle any 
attempt to categorize them as either 
modern or traditional. However, they 
do need more room than afforded by 
the modest dimentions of the Artists 
Gallery. 

Eugenie Baizerman has taken the 
principles of the French Impressionists 
and distilled them to about the ulti- 
mate. On first look, her large, broadly 
brushed canvases appear to be shim- 
mering poems of tastefully combined 
color patches devoid of subject matter. 
Eventually, though, the eye begins to 
disentangle an Actress Dressing, Young 
Bather, Girl with Mirror and the like. 
The experience is akin to distinguish- 
ing a cock pheasant freezing in its pro- 
tective coloration among the autumn 
foliage. (Through October 1.) 

—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


Roving Exhibitions 

The Village Art Center, which has 
rendered yeoman service to the artists 
of Greenwich Village for the past five 
years, again will have a full schedule 
of roving shows, most of them to be 
held in local banks, restaurants, and 
theatres. They will consist of one-man 
and group exhibitions of the work of 
the prize winners from the Center’s 
numerous non - jury shows which are 
held at the headquarters on Waverly 
Place. 
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Janis Opens Gallery 


SIDNEY JANIS, well known collector, 
art writer and former exhibition direc- 
tor and advisory member of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, has opened an art 
gallery at 15 East 57th Street. The Sid- 
ney Janis Gallery, which occupies the 
space left vacant by the close of. the 
Kootz Gallery this summer, will open 
on Sept. 20 with an exhibition of early 
and recent works by Leger. Later ex- 
hibitions will be devoted to alternating 
one-man shows by prominent European 
and lesser-known American moderns, 
among them Kandinsky and the Ameri- 
cans, Evsa Model and Lucia Cristo- 
fanetti. 

“By such a program,” the gallery as- 
serts, “the 57th Street visitor can form 
a standard of appreciation based not 
only on proven esthetic values in mod- 
ern art, but also on his own recogni- 
tion of such values in the work of new 
painters. To further this serious ap- 
praisal and to afford collectors an op- 
portunity of participating in the dis- 
covery of new talent through such 
direct comparison, will be major ob- 
jectives of the Gallery.” 

Mr. Janis is the author of They 
Taught Themselves; Abstract and Sur- 
realist Art in America and co-author of 
Picasso: The Recent Years. 

* * * 
Kootz Now Private Gallery 

Samuel M. Kootz announces that he 
is now in new quarters at 470 Park 
Ave. (at 58th St.), where he will de- 
vote himself to private showings by 
appointment only. There he will show 
recent works by Picasso and William 
Baziotes, Byron Browne, Adolph Gott- 
lieb, Carl-Holty and Robert Motherwell. 

* * * 
Salpeter in New Quarters 

The Harry Salpeter Gallery opens 
the season, September 20, at a new lo- 
cation (36 West 56th Street, second 
floor) with a one-man show of the tem- 
pera paintings of a young newcomer, 
George Russin. The artist, who is the 
25-year-old son of the portrait painter, 
Herbert Russin, reflects sound academic 
training and a tendency to exploit 
slightly abstracted compositions built 
around traditional drawing. He hasn’t 
as yet arrived at any particularly dis- 
tinctive or personal style, but appears 
to be feeling his way along. Metropoli- 
tan subject matter vies with scenes of 
the Southwest. (Through October 9.) 

—A. L. 


Daumier in Denver 


Some visitors to the season's first 
major exhibition at the Denver Art 
Museum — prints, paintings, drawings 
and bronzes by Daumier—are likely to 
feel a weird confusion in the fouth di- 
mension. Here is a Russian general 
sprawled over his huge fatherland, cap- 
tioned “He Does Not Rest Easily Even 
in So Large a Bed.’ A Penelope spends 
her time putting together and taking 
apart guns, Death poses as Peace, and 
a prone Europa rests on a bed of bay- 
onets. 

This 19th century master’s pointed 
thrusts and jibes at less dangerous 
foibles of mankind are also generously 
represented, including 30 bronze cari- 
catures of the same people drawn for 
the Ventre Legislate series. 
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Small Parlor in Jumel Mansion. Fabrics by Scalamandré 


Reproductions of Historical Textiles Shown 


ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING exhibi- 
tions arranged thus far at the Scala- 
mandré Museum is the current “Re- 
production Textiles as Used in Historic 
Shrines.” They are all Scalamandré’s 
own fabrics, woven especially for 20 
famous houses from old documents, 
hung in conjunction with photographs 
of the interiors in which they were used 
and historical data about each place. 
For example, along with the rich 
damasks used in the Raleigh Tavern in 
Colonial Williamsburg, we are told that 
“It was in the Apollo Room that the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society was founded 
by students of William and Mary Col- 
lege. Here dined the royal governors, 
George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, 
Patrick Henry and Lafayette.” 

Monticello is a particularly fascinat- 
ing and accurate restoration because 
Jefferson was such a prodigious letter- 
writer and diarist. He wrote full de- 
scriptions of the fabrics he brought 
home from Paris, and he even left a 
sketch of the design and the installa- 
tion of the charming brown and white 
calico print which was hung over his 
favorite soft, white dimity in the south 
square room. 

Richest of the lot, perhaps, are the 
fabrics used in the Governor's Palace 
in Williamsburg—an elegant yellow and 
white silk lampas used in the supper 
room, the original of which was de- 
signed by Philippe de Salle; a 16th cen- 
tury Italian red and gold velvet design, 
used for the dining room draperies, and 
shimmering damask in two tones of 
gold used in the parlor. 

The Morris-Jumel Mansion, which 
now belongs to the City of New York, 
leads a double life. It was built as a 
country house in 1765 by Colonel Roger 
Morris, was used for a time as Wash- 
ington’s headquarters, then occupied by 
General Sir Henry Clinton and his staff, 
and bought and restored by Stephen 
Jumel in 1810. The downstairs is now 
in the Georgian style of the Morris in- 


cumbency, while the upstairs respects 
the Empire Period favored by Mme. 
Jumel. A turquoise taffeta graces the 
windows in the small parlor (repro- 
duced above) where Mme. Jumel was 
married to Aaron Burr in 1833. 

Among the other historic houses rep- 
resented in the show are the William 
Trent House, Trenton, N. J.; Pingree 
House, Salem, Mass.; Blair House, 
Washington, D. C.; Stanton Hall, 
Natchez, Miss.; Heyward - Washington 
House, Charleston, S. C.; Gore Place, 
Waltham, Mass.; John Marshall House, 
Richmond, Va.; Kenmore (the home of 
Washington’s sister), Fredericksburg, 
Va.; Wythe House, Williamsburg; Wick- 
ham-Valentine House, Richmond; Mag- 
nolia Grove, Greensboro, Ala.; William 
Corbit House, Odessa, Del.; Hammond- 
Harwood House, Annapolis, Md.; Jer- 
amiah Lee House, Marblehead, Mass.; 
and Pennsbury Manor. 

After the exhibition closes in New 
York on November 15, it will be shown 
at the Connecticut Valley Historical 
Museum in Springfield, Mass., from De- 
cember 6 to January 8, at the Maryland 
Institute of Baltimore in February, and 
at the Art Institute of Chicago in April. 

Jo GIBBS. 


Frick Decision 


The New York State Supreme Court 
has ruled that the Frick Collection 
trustees can conscientiously accept John 
D. Rockefeller’s proffered gift of six 
paintings and two sculptures, including 
a Piero della Francesca Crucfixion, a 
Botticelli and a Goya, despite the ob- 
jections of Helen Clay Frick. 

Miss Frick claimed that the acquisi- 
tions would impair the personal quality 
of the collection left by her father. 
Justice Benjamin F. Schreiber ruled 
that the defendant, Miss Frick, “seeks 
to read into the will (of her father, 
Henry Clay Frick) the restriction which 
nothing in the language of the will sug- 
fests.” Miss Frick can appeal. 
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Letter from Italy 


By Helen Boswell 

GERMANY, U. S. ZONE:—I_ went 
through hail, snow and glaciers to 
cover this story of the return of the 
Gates of Florence, those incredible doors 
by Andrea Pisano and Ghiberti on the 
Battisteria, which were put in hiding 
for seven years and were cleaned for 
the first time in centuries. On seeing 
the bronze of the magnificent Ghiberti 
portal turned into gilt instead of somber 
blacks, I could see why Michelangelo 
described them as being so beautiful 
as to be compared to the Gates of Para- 
dise. And so could crowds of other eager 
people. The square around the Baptistry 
of St. John, the patron saint of Flor- 
ence, began to resemble a cluster of 
bees around a giant honey comb. 

After crossing the Alps (the highest 
peak) and the Appennines which begin 
at Bologna and continue with hair- 
pin curves until Florence, we were 
fated to run into engine trouble, and 
so missed the ceremonies of the re- 
opening of the Uffizi Galleries, also 
closed for seven years. We missed the 
speeches but we didn’t miss much of 
the wealth of art in the Uffizi, the Pitti 
Palace, or most of Florence. The grate- 
ful Italian Government, appreciative of 
all the co-operation of MFA & A, rolled 
out the de Medici carpet for us, and 
gave us a five-room suite in the Pitti 
Palace. 

A learned Florentine art authority, 
Dr. Bruno Sarotello, and the head of 
Restitution in Italy, Dr. Rudolfo Siviero, 
tucked us under their arms and away 
we went on one of the most extensive 
and crowded art tours anyone has ever 
taken in so short a time. 

Since we began with iced coffee on 
the Piazzale Michelangelo with a view 
of Florence spread out before us, we 
decided to first visit San Miniato, the 
old church on the hill, constructed on 
ruins in the Third Century and made 
into a place of worship during the 11th 
Century. Here we paid tribute to the 
long buried artists of Florence before 
entering the Portal of the Saints. Be- 
sides ancient, untouched frescoes still 
lingering on the walls and marble floors 
patterned like a carpet, there was the 
Sacristy, built in the 14th Century, con- 
taining sixteen frescoes by Spinelli Ar- 
retino, presenting the life of St. Mark, 
a vivid portrayal of this early martyr 
lying on coals, as well as the figures 
and symbols of the four Evangelists. 

The next visit was to the church of 
San Lorenzo, and after the great ex- 
travagances of the de Medici chapel, 
overpowering in marble splendor, we 
stepped in to see the even greater 
marble wonders of Michelangelo’s Tomb 
of the Medicis, so tranquil and impres- 
sive in its white simplicity that it came 
almost as a reversed blow after that 
gigantic temple of splendor. 

Like so many visitors we were awe- 
struck by the spiritual impact behind 
the recumbent Night and Day, Dawn- 
ing and Twilight, and the controversal 
Madonna flanked by the patron saints 
of the de Medici. As a commissioned 
work we could feel that Michelangelo 
had his tongue in his cheek when he 
created the fiercely pondering Duke of 
Urbino and the restive Duke Julien. We 
felt all along that the great master 
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put art before man and didn’t really 
care for the de Medicis. 

We regretted again in the Hall of 
Five Hundred in the Palazzo Vecchio 
that the two walls were never fin- 
ished by that famous competitive team 
da Vinci and Michelangelo. The car- 
toons by Michelangelo were destroyed 
after he went away to Rome and da 
Vinci made a wrong experiment in 
fresco painting. The portrayed battle 
of Sienna remains competent enough, 
but what a fres@o challenge that would 
have been! Also; we stuck our heads in 
the treasury room, hidden behind walls 
and built like a jewel box, where the 
dukes pored over their ducats. 

A spiritual contrast to the power of 
the de Medicis came as a “breather,” 
when we entered San Marco to see the 
frescoes of Fra Angelico and to peer 
into all the Dominican monks’ cells 
(each with a fresco by their brother), 
and on until we came to Savonarola’s 
twin cells where we gazed at his “hair 
shirt” and beads, behind which was so 
much political power and_ intrigue. 

A full selection of primitives, espe- 
cially early Tuscan crucifixes, were 
avidly studied at the Accademia della 
Bellos Artes, which also houses the 
colossal David, as well as the unfinished 
sculptures of Michelangelo. Many a 
modern sculptor must have given pause 
in this shrine of expressive figure work, 
or studied the broad, natural crafts- 


manship caught in these large blocks 
of marble. 


Florence, of course, can not be seen 
without a tour of the open air Loggia 
dei Lanzi with its inimitable Perseus 
by Cellini, the Giambologna Rape of 
the Sabines and the equally majestic 
Hercules and the Centaur; and the Do- 
natello bronze figure of Judith with the 
head of Holophernes. From this great 
square we went to see the famous Gi- 
otto Campanile. 


The Uffizi Gallery has been some- 
what remodeled since the days of the 
latest siege, the war years bringing 
improvement in lighting, hanging and 
arrangement. Only half has been opened, 
but it is more than enough to keep 
eager art lovers going from room to 
room—from the glorious primtives, Vir- 
gin with Angels and Prophets by Cima- 
bue, Giotto’s Madonna Enthroned, the 
golden Annunciation by Simone Mar- 
tine, with the Fillippino Lippi, del Sar- 
to and da Vinci selections to Botti- 
celli's Primavera and Birth of Venus. 

Still vivid in my mind are the Dona- 
tello interpretation of John the Bap- 
tist, the pair of exquisite heads by Desi- 
derio da Settignano and the competi- 
tive doors of Brunelleschi and Ghiberti, 
which mattered so importantly when 
the selection of the Baptistry was made. 
The loser became one of the best archi- 
tects in Florence and Ghiberti’s doors 
brought me to Florence. 

The approaches of the Ponte Vecchio 
connecting the Uffizi Gallery with the 
Pitti Palace were destroyed by the 
Germans in 1944. The gallery in the 
palace is now recently open. I can’t 
possibly go into such a magnificent jum- 
ble of world masterpieces, some sadly 
in need of expert care, not with seven 
Raphaels in one room and the pictorial 
pearls of Giorgione and Titian’s Flora 
and Venus, to be found with a casual 
turn of the head. 








Dios No Existe: RIvERA 


Rivera Tempest 


Dieco Rivera, Mexico’s fighting mu- 
ralist, is again the central figure in a 
controversy, this one arising out of his 
atheistic convictions. Commissioned to 
paint a mural for the dining room of 
the new luxury Hotel del Prado in 
Mexico City, Rivera painted Sunday in 
Alameda Park, which includes a sec- 
tion presenting the 19th century his- 
torian and anti-clerical supporter of 
Juarez, Ignacio Ramirez, holding an 
open book in which the words can be 
clearly read, Dios no existe (God does 
not exist). 

Because of this, Archbishop Luis M. 
Martinez refused to bestow the tradi- 
tional blessing on the new building, 
thus provoking a minor tempest. Since 
the mural is not the property of the 
hotel management but is considered 
part of the building which is owned by 
the government, the unhappy manage- 
ment can do nothing to alter its con- 
troversial decor. 

Attempts to persuade Rivera to de- 
lete the words were futile and when 
a group of students broke into the 
room and scratched out the offending 
words themselves, Rivera promptly re- 
painted them. Meanwhile the manage- 
ment has closed the dining room. 

Rivera’s own solution as quoted by 
a Time Magazine reporter: 

“TI respectfully propose that the Arch- 
bishop bless the hotel in order that, 
with divine help, it may realize the 
greatest profits possible and that he 
damn my (mural) so that I may go 
tranquilly to hell. Then everyone will 
be happy.” 


Victor Hammer in Kentucky 

Victor Hammer, Austrian sculptor, 
painter and type designer, who has been 
professor of art at Wells College since 
his arrival in this country in 1939, has 
been named artist in residence at 
Transylvania College, Lexington, Ky. 


To the Orient 

Millard B. Rogers, assistant profes- 
sor of art at Stanford University, is 
en route for the Orient on a Rockefel- 
ler Foundation grant for a six-month 
period of study of Far Eastern art. 
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Houston Growth 


HousTon, TEXAS, has a new art or- 
ganization which, but two months after 
its founding, boasts 300 members. It 
is the Contemporary Arts Association 
of Houston. Created for the purpose of 
sponsoring shows of painting, sculpture, 
architecture, applied design, photogra- 
phy, textiles and furniture, the Asso- 
ciation gets its program off to a start 
in December with an exhibition of the 
works of Moholy-Nagy, and intends to 
cooperate with the local museum and 
other educational institutions in bring- 
ing to Houston nationally known au- 
thorities on various pertinent subjects. 


The organizing board is composed of 


‘ Walter I. Farmer, president; Robert D. 


Straus, John De Menil, Dr. Richard 
Gonzalez, Edward L. Schiwetz, Robert 
Preusser and Alvin S. Romansky. Mr. 
Romansky handles public relations, and 
requests that the organization be put 
on museum and gallery mailing lists. 
The address is: Contemporary Arts As- 
sociation, 703 First National Bank 
Building, Houston, Texas. 


Parrish Still Popular 


News of a renewed demand for Max- 
field Parrish prints come to us via a 
recent issue of the Pieture and Gift 
Journal which reports: 


“The owners of Art-Lore (distributors 
of a Parrish print series) felt that with 
the new trends of the current genera- 
tion in art, it would be difficult to re- 
create interest in a painter whose works 
were extremely popular in the previous 
generation. Their fears, however, proved 
to be quite unfounded as more and 
more dealers put the prints back into 
their line, and constant re-orders came 
in.” To date reproductions of Parrish’s 
ubiquitious Daybreak has passed the 
million mark. 


Corcoran Biennial Plans 


The Corcoran Gallery’s Twenty-First 
Biennial Exhibition of Contemporary 
American Oil Painting will open March 
26 and continue until May 8, 1949. 
Eligible to submit paintings are all 
artists now residing in the United States 
and its possessions. Submissions may 
be sent either to New York City or to 
Washington, February 14 being the 
deadline. The W. A. Clark Prizes, to- 
talling $5,000, will be awarded by a 
jury not yet announced. Full particu- 
lars may be obtained by writing the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington 6, 
D>. C. 


Sterling Heads Huntington 


The appointment of Dr. J. E. Wal- 
lace Sterling as Director of the Henry 
E. Huntington Library and Art Gal- 
lery, effective this summer, was an- 
nounced by Dr. Robert A. Milliken, 
Chairman of the Library Board of 
Trustees. The directorship has been va- 
cant since the retirement of the late 
Dr. Max Farrand several years ago. 
Dr. Sterling’s acceptance necessitated 
the resignation of his regular academic 
post at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


Dr. Edwin P. Hubble was re-elected 
for an additional 10-year term as a 
Trustee of the Library. 
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Artist Sketching in a Landscape: ASHER B, DURAND 


Toledo Museum Expands American Collection 


THE ToLeEDO MuUMEUM has expanded 
its collection of American painting with 
the acquisition of two 19th century 
landscapes: Artist Sketching in a Land- 
scape by Asher B. Durand and Star- 
rucca Vale, Wayne County, Pa., by J. F. 
Cropsey. Purchased from Knoedler & 
Co., the Durand was painted in the mid- 
19th century and represents the self- 
taught artist in typical mood. 


Just as romantic is Cropsey’s autumn 
landscape of the site of the Erie Rail- 
way viaduct. Painted from a vantage 
point above, it presents a panoramic 
view of the valley, stream, village, via- 
duct and hills, It was purchased through 
the Macbeth Galleries. Both paintings 
are now on view at the Museum, to- 
gether with other works in the Scott 
collection. 


Tomorrow’s Artists Impress “Times” Critic 


BASING HER OPINION on the ingenious 
exhibition of student work which Bart- 
lett Hayes, Jr., arranged at the Addison 
Gallery (see August Dicest), Aline B. 
Louchheim draws some interesting con- 
clusions regarding art education in the 
U. S. Here are some pertinent quotes 
from her New York Times article: 

“The first conclusion to be drawn 
from this surprisingly lively show is 
that our teaching has produced a high 
degree of technical competence. 

“The second finding is that the diver- 
sity of styles today will apparently be 
perpetuated tomorrow. 


“If you tally up the best work in the 
show and try to see what part the 
school has played in producing it, cer- 
tain other conclusions are inevitable. 
One is that the best teaching is the im- 
pact of the big personality, the top- 
ranking artist. 


“In Washington University, St. Juouis, 
where Guston and Beckmann have been 
dominant; in Iowa State, where Lechay 
and, indirectly, Beckmann are _ influ- 
ences; in Boston, where Zerbe is para- 
mount; in the work of former Tamayo 
students at the Brooklyn Museum; of 
Sepeshy’s at Cranbrook; of Hofmann’s 
disciples in New York the standard is 
high. 

‘Derivation is strong, but personal 
expression comes through exterior imi- 
tation and what is painted seems to be 
fully understood and sensitively felt. 


“Over half of the show, however, is 
composed of that competent mediocrity 
which fills art association shows, an- 
nuals, and small rental galleries (nine 
schools send only’ undistinguished 


work). If the fractional view here rep- 
resents the best, what of the rest? 

“The great majority of students will 
obviously never even approach the top. 
Many will abandon the profession. Most 
of them will take up commercial art— 
to which, had they devoted themselves 
in the beginning, they might have made 
a more real contribution. 

“Perhaps the enthusiastic and ever- 
increasing interest in the practice of 
fine arts is beginning to boomerang. 
Might it not be better (as the Univer- 
sities of Minnesota and Michigan do) 
to consider art as part of general cul- 
ture in college education, teaching 
practice as well as art history? Thou- 
sands of people could then continue 
painting as they do piano-playing—for 
personal enjoyment and greater under- 
standing. 

“For those who rightly seek some 
means of creative expression, might it 
not be better to extend more encour- 
agement to craft schools rather than 
fine arts schools? Beautiful ceramics, 
weaving, embroideries, can be produced 
with easily acquired technical com- 
petence. But a painting or sculpture re- 
quires substance as well as skill. It 
needs imagination, conviction and idea. 
The big men seem to convey this fact 
to all their students. The talented stu- 
dents discover it anyway; the majority 
neve: know it. 

“No school can be expected to pro- 
duce all geniuses, but unless it makes 
a student feel the distinction between 
a sustained creative expression and a 
competent, empty job is it doing more 
than spawning heartbroken, economi- 
cally desperate artists for the future?” 
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Hopeful Curtain - Raiser 


By Lawrence Dame 


BosTon’s controversy-ridden Institute 
of Contemporary Art, now in its 11th 
vear of ups and downs, is striving des- 
perately to regain some of the ground 
it lost through the famed pronuncia- 
mento on modern art. Thus we find a 
current show displaying the 
two young moderns and one older con- 
By mixing them up, obvious- 
ly the Institute hopes to please advanced 
and traditional camps alike in_ this 
town where tolerance in the arts leaves 
much to be desired. 

Thus we find Arthur Polonsky of Bos- 
ton and Panos Ghikas of Connecticut 
vying with Vienna-trained, ultra-realis- 
tic Ludwig Mestler of Boston in this 
first exhibition of the fall season. And 
next will come the last and greatest 
of the mid-European Expressionists, 
Oskar Kokoschka, who will certainly 
flutter the conservative dovecotes here 
with his unconventional handling of 
color and form. 

A Harvard University extension 
course on 19th and 20th century art, 
with polite emphasis on the growth of 
that modern movement which the In- 
stitute condemned last fall as having 
reached a dead end will start in Octo- 
ber. In November, according to prom- 
ise, the little-known 20th century Mar- 
blehead primitive, John Frost, will be 
featured in the form of stiff, raw-col- 
ored, naive versions of Yankee coastal 
scenes and manners. 

Whether all of this, and more, shap- 
ing up in the minds of Director James 
Plaut and his associates, will bring 
back into the Institute fold that con- 
siderable portion of young artists who 
felt betrayed by the famed pronuncia- 
mento on modern art remains to be 
seen. Likewise, one must wait for the 
future to see whether conservatives 
who have regarded the Institute as a 
den of iniquity, from the point of view 
of public shows, or as a haven of pre- 
cious devotees of the arts who believe 
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The Antique Shop: PANoS GHIKAS 


at Boston’s Institute 


painting and sculpture can be appre- 
ciated only by a few, will be lured into 
its domain. 

The Institute’s statement, it will be 
recalled, called in clarion terms for the 
forging of closer ties with the public 
in terms of common _ understanding. 
There can be no doubt that Mr. Plaut 
is sincere on this point, and that he 
feel the need of overthrowing 
What he calls “the cult of bewilder- 
ment” connected with certain art ex- 
pression. His ideal appears to be an in- 
terpretation of the puzzling features of 
sound painting, rather than a desire to 
cater to a few wealthy patrons 
thus “epater les bourgeois.” 

So we turn with hope to the Insti- 


dos s 


and 


tute’s new curtain-raising show. Arthur 


Polonsky, 24, attended the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts School and taught 
at the proscribed Samuel Adams School. 
Once he assisted Ben Shahn. His strong 
sense of social justice shines through 


Self Portrait: ARTHUR POLONSKY 





the sombre, low-keyed colors he pre- 
fers in forming his moody portraits of 
wan-faced people. He has just won a 
scholarship in Europe from the Museum 
School. He has a good feeling for form 
and has a sensitive, poetic touch. 

Ludwig Mestler, on the other hand, 
is a time-hallowed practitioner of the 
arts whose precise Teutonic training 
comes out in tight but charming little 
landscapes where color is less flavor- 
some than realistic form. His portrait 
studies are accurate and the line is 
more flowing than in his oils. He is ob- 
viously a competent craftsman with a 
feeling for the more placid aspects of 
nature, though a study of waves in 
black and white has perceptive appre- 
ciation of powerful currents which are 
eternal. 

As for Panos Ghikas, he is a brilliant 
innovator with a foundation of love for 
Picasso, Braque, Marin and Matisse. His 
latest and best work, on view in this 
show, is an original version of St. Luke 
and the fishermen on Galilee, done in 
smooth, flat but bright colors, with 
angular forms after the Byzantine and 
a host of small fishes, some appliqué 
in gold on the slickly done canvas. 
Many Bostonians will be puzzled by his 
abstractions, which employ a great 
many geometric forms. They cannot 
fail to be stirred by the haloed, stylized 
figures of saint and fishermen. 

Ghikas has just accepted a new job 
as teacher at the Addison Gallery in 
Andover under Bart Hayes and Patrick 
Morgan. He is easily the most talented 
of this group put forward by the Insti- 
tute and, despite what some may call 
his aberrations, easily the one able to 
interest those two schools of art ap- 
preciation, modern and conservative, 
which the Institute says it seeks to 
knit together. 


Practice What They Preach 


The faculty of the Brooklyn Museum 
Art School is at least one group of art 
teachers who have the ability to prac- 
tice what they preach. This conclusion 
is emphatically proven by the exhibi- 
tion of paintings by the Brooklyn in- 
structors now showing at Norlyst Gal- 
lery. Each artist is represented by two 
typical examples of his work, and the 
sum total makes for a splendid exhibi- 
tion of painting. 

Outstanding are the two drawings by 
Kuniyoshi, the characteristic abstracted 
rooftops by Arthur Osver, Xavier Gon- 
zalez’s strong Crucifixion, a Charles 
Seide landscape, both of Abraham Ratt- 
ner’s colorful canvases, the beautiful 
decadences of Gabor Peterdi, and the 
works of Prestopino, Victor Candell 
and Ralston Crawford. (Through Sep- 
tember 18.)—A. L. 


Bought by Woodmere 


From its recent exhibition of the 
“Best Pictures and Sculpture of the 
Year” the Woodmere Art Gallery in 
Philadelphia has purchased the follow- 
ing works for its permanent collection: 

Kathiawar Couple and Mother and 
Child by N. S. Bendre and Autumn 
Afternoon by Paul B. Remmey, water- 
colors; and Leaves and Grasses by Ken- 
neth Bates, Three Towers by Nancy 
M. Ferguson and Boon’s Shack by Wil- 
liam N. Goodell, oils. 
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Magnificent Mile 
By C. J. Bulliet 


CHIcaGo:—It’s still little more than a 
gleam in the eye of the promoters, but 
a $5,000,000 art center is being tenta- 
tively included in plans for a $200,- 
000,000 “Magnificent Mile” on Michigan 
Avenue north of the Chicago River and 
touching the lake front between the 
Chicago Tribune Tower and the Drake 
Hotel. 

The “Magnificent Mile,” as a whole, 
isn’t much beyond the stage of a glit- 
tering dream. But stranger dreams have 
come true in the growth of Chicago 
since the Great Fire of 1871, and the 
art facet of this dream is being taken 
seriously by a determined group of 
artists, with some wealthy backing. 

Holabird & Root, architects, have 
made tentative sketches for a building 
and Arthur Rubloff, one of the promi- 
nent real estate promoters of the 
“Magnificent Mile” is working valiantly 
for the art development. Some of the 
land, down at the lake, is owned by the 
city, and Mayor Kennelly is being asked 
to set aside ground for the project. 

Ruth Van Sickle Ford, proprietor and 
president of the Chicago Academy of 
Fine Arts, chief rival in Chicago of the 
school of the Art Institute, heads the 
project. She is a noted painter, too, in 
her own right. Her committee is made 
up of Rudolph Ingerle, Edith Jane 
Cassady, Macena Barton, John Doctor- 
off and Oskar Gross, all prominent 
artists, and Frederic Mizen, who, like 
Mrs. Ford, is both artist and educator. 


The committee wants something 
wholly independent of the Art Institute, 
not unfriendly, but genuinely a rival 
on a big scale, controlled democrati- 
cally by the artists themselves, and de- 
voted to the interests of all artists of 
Chicago, regardless of “trends in art 
education.” Exhibitions would be con- 
tinuous the year ‘round, frequently 
changed. 


* * * 


That rising young artists are out to 
make a living is indicated by the 70th 
anniversary exhibition at the Art In- 
stitute by students of the Institute’s 
school, largest art academy in the 
world. 

Out of 10,000 items submitted, the fa- 
culty committee of the school selected 
2,000, and these are spread in fantastic 
array through the temporary exhibition 
galleries, so recently occupied by the 
French tapestries, loaned by a score of 
museums of France. 

There is little, naturally, in the show 
that can be called “art.” But the trends 
revealed in “art education” are inter- 
esting. Overwhelming percentage of the 
show is made up of industrial design, 
weaving, ceramics, interior decoration; 
advertising, fashion and fabric design, 
all bidding for paying jobs. Nothing on 
view, naturally, matches the French 
tapestries. But there is little that would 
be out of place on the counters of some 
store or other in the long range be- 
tween the dime emporiums on State 
Street and the smart Michigan Avenue 
shops. 

In the “fine arts” field, there is a 
gallery devoted to nudes from school 
models and another gallery of portraits 
and landscapes. All the “influences” are 
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The State University of Iowa has purchased four paintings out of the twelve that 
were recommended by the jury from the fourth annual summer show (see Aug. 1, 
DicEsT). First on the list is our recommendation for “Favorite Title of the Year”: 
A Drop of Dew Falling From the Wing of a Bird Awakens Rosalie Asleep in the 
Shade of a Cobweb, It is by Joan Miro and was reproduced in the March 15, 1941, 
Dicest. Also entering Iowa’s permanent collection are Harold Baumbach’s Green 
Street, Theodore Stamos’ Prehistoric Phase, and Byron Buford’s Summer Event, 
all of which fall within modern categories of contemporary American painting. 





in evidence, like Picasso, Matisse, Chag- 
all and Renoir. But, an_ informal 
spokesman for the school argues with 
me that an artist worthy of his salt 
grows up eventually and out of the 
“influences.” 

I’m a bit skeptical, remembering a 
long array of Chicago and Vicinity and 
American shows that have been staged 
since the “influences” become rampant 
in America. 

* ok * 

Like carrying coals to Newcastle is 
an exhibition in the basement of the 
Art Institute of 40 Chinese bronzes, 
collection of Avery Brundage, proprie- 
tor of Chicago’s La Salle Hotel and 
president of the Olympic Association. 

For the Art Institute is possessor, 
already, of one of the two or three great 
collections of Chinese bronzes in Amer- 
ica. With the addition of the Brundage 
bronzes, on extended loan, Chicago now 
becomes the Mecca in America of all 
connoisseurs and all students of the 
ancient arts of the Chinese. 

Mr. Brundage began collecting short- 
ly before World War II, when he took 
the American Olympians to Japan. He 
saw and bought a few bronzes depict- 
ing ancient OrientaF athletics. The 
virus took, and Mr. Brundage hasn’t 
recovered since. 

His collection, on display in his home, 
excited lively conversation. The Art In- 
stitute heard about it, and persuaded 
him to let the public see his treasures. 

The collection is particularly notable 
in that he has continued to seek action 
pieces. There are bulls, elephants and 
dragons, all aching for a fight. 


Colorado Winners 

Winners in the Gilpin County Artists 
1st Annual Exhibition, held last month 
in Central City, Colo., included C, Ker- 
mit Ewing, Charles Hjelte, Lola Hacker 
and Aurelia Kahn. 


Guy Goes Abstract 


IF AN HONEST ARTIST has a mind to, 
he’s going to change whether you like 
it or not. If you happen to have liked 
his previous style, the new departure, 
even if it is good, may be disap- 
pointing by comparison, though I sup- 
pose it would be fairer to judge a given 
style by its own merits and not by 
comparison. I find myself in such a 
dilemma in evaluating the exhibition 
of new paintings by James Guy at the 
Carlebach Gallery. 

A few years before the war, Guy 
achieved considerable note by exhibit- 
ing a series of semi-surreal paintings 
of western ghost-towns, replete with 
folk lore fantasy and lusty humor. I 
liked them immensely. For a long time 
during the war, the artist worked in a 
glider factory and became preoccupied 
with the abstract, mechanical shapes 
of aerodynamics. This preoccupation 
has been refined to about its ultimate 
in the present exhibition. All of the 
twenty or thirty canvases achieve pre- 
cisely the same degree of rectangular 
abstraction, modified by a rope-like, 
rhythmically curved line. Color is clean. 

If I had seen one of these paintings 
—any one of them—in a group show, 
I probably would have judged it to be 
among the best near-pure-abstractions 
I have ever seen. A whole roomful is 
monotonous. (Through September 23.) 

—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


Latin American Fellows 


Two of the 20 awards presented by 
the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation, under its Latin American 
Fellowship plan, were won by artists: 
Alejandro Mario Illanes of Bolivia, for 
creative work in painting and engrav- 
ing, and Miguel Sopo Duque of Colom- 
bia, for creative work in sculpture. 
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Man of Farmington: ANONYMOUS 


Family Portraits by Early Folk Painters 


THE PRINCIPLE DISTINGUISHING FEATURE 
of the collection of primitive portraits 
now installed at the Downtown Gal- 
lery which might set it apart from the 
plethora of American folk paintings ex- 
hibitions of recent years is the fact that 
these pictures depict families, either 
grouped in one frame or in pairs. 

An interesting fact is that the fur- 
ther in the backwoods the origin of the 
picture the less imitative the painting 
and the better the art. For instance, 
The McGoldrick Family was painted in 
New York City by an unknown artist 
about 1840 in obvious attempt to achieve 


Pre-Columbian Art 


The National Gallery, in Washington, 
D. C., is showing some outstanding 
examples of pre-Columbian art with im- 
portant additions to the recently re- 
arranged Robert Woods Bliss Collec- 
tion of Indigenous Art of the Americas. 
Shown for the first time at the Gallery 
are examples of particular interest in 
Aztec, Mayan, Olmec, and other cul- 
tures. John Walker, Chief Curator of 
the Gallery said, “Many of these pieces 
are pre-eminent in the field of pre- 
Columbian art, and are unexcelled in 
other museums in America or Europe.” 
Mr. Bliss gathered this collection over 
a period of 35 years, and it is especially 
rich in small and precious objects. A 
special illustrated catalogue of the col- 
lection is available. 
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the slick, academic technique of the 
period, and it has a certain charm only 
because the painter wasn’t quite skill- 
ful enough to accomplish his intention. 
By contrast, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Shel- 
don of Unionville, Ohio (two pictures) 
have a decisiveness of pattern which is 
esthetically rewarding, despite the 
crudeness of the execution. These paint- 
ings were done about 1825. 

Of the 26 groups in the show, I liked 
best the earliest: a Man and Woman 
of Farmington (Conn.) who were grim- 
ly, and no doubt honestly, limned about 
1750. (Through September 25.)—A. L. 


Early Americans 


A large group of early American por- 
traits, including a bust of Thomas Jef- 
ferson by Houdon and oils by Charles 
Willson Peale and Thomas Sully, are 
on view at the*Philadelphia Museum, 
as loans from the American Philoso- 
phical Society. 

Also prominent in the collection is 
an Athenaeum type portrait by Stuart 
of George Washington, a replica com- 
missioned by the*Society in 1799. 


Lent by Walt Kuhn 


Walt Kuhn has loaned two paintings, 
Trio and Trude, for indefinite exhibi- 
tion at the Colorado Springs Fine Arts 
Center, where they are now on view 
in the Center Theatre, 





Diversity in Woodstock 


By Louise Jonas Ault 


Woopstock: The first large exhibi- 
tion of the 9th summer season at the 
Rudolph Galleries, Woodstock, N. Y., 
current through August, necessarily was 
diverse with the work of 45 artists rep- 
resented in rotation, and necessarily 
stimulating since it offered, side by side, 
examples of many trends in painting. 

Roosting Birds, an oil by Edward 
Chavez (this year’s Tiffany award re- 
cipient), was outstanding in the show. 
Second honors went to Adolph Dehn 
who is at his satirical best in At the 
Savoy, a gouache which reveals the 
artist's warmly sympathetic attitude 
toward the foibles of humanity. 

Henry Mattson was represented by 
Lilacs, a splendid bit of flower painting; 
Arnold Blanch by a Denver landscape 
beautiful in its mellow color harmonies; 
Fletcher Martin by War Ruins, which 
is all the title implies plus consummate 
artistry. George Ault showed his Car- 
negie canvas, Festus Yaple and His 
Oxen (reproduced in ArT DIGEST, May 
15, 1947), and Lillian Fiolic had Decem- 
ber Rose, a small oil thoughtfully and 
sympathetically painted. 

There were two landscapes by Karl 
Fortess representing his early and 
present-day periods. Sidney Laufman 
showed a landscape of his earlier mood, 
a harmonious composition with his dis- 
tinctive color appreciation. Jenne Maga- 
fan’s canvas was reminiscent of the 
Italian Baroque feeling with its wind- 
tossed tree and small nude. 

Sculpture was well represented in 
quality if not in quantity by Carl Wal- 
ter’s ceramic, Blue Fish, and Hanna 
Small’s two newest works, a crouching 
figure in stone, and a standing woman 
in mahogany. 


Graphic Arts Award 


The American Institute of Graphic 
Arts has awarded its highest honor, the 
Institute Medal, to Lawrence Counsel- 
man Wroth, Librarian of the John 
Carter Brown Library of Providence, 
R. I., for outstanding work in the 
graphic arts in the United States and 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Following the presentation, officers of 
the Institute were elected for the en- 
suing year among whom were Donald 
S. Klopfer, president; LeBaron R. 
Barker, Jr., Robert L. Dothard, 
R. Hunter Middleton, and Bertram 


Wolff, vice presidents; Ben Grauer, 
secretary; and Morris Colman, trea- 
surer. 


Pacific Winners 


Winners in the 7th Annual Pacific 
Coast Ceramic Exhibition and Sale of 
Pottery and Sculpture, which was held 
at the City of Paris in San Francisco 
are: 

Adaline Kent, first sculpture prize 
for Dialogue; Ruby O’Burke, honorable 
second prize for sculpture for Father 
and Son; F. Carlton Ball, first pottery 
prize for a salt glaze coffee pot; Laura 
Anderson, Richard Petterson, Antonio 
Prieto and Harold Riegger, honorable 
second prizes for pottery. Honorably- 
mentioned were pottery by Whitney 
Atchley, Henry Lienau and Marie Wil- 
son. 
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The Jury Problem 


From Everett Warner, nationally- 
known artist now resident in New 
Hampshire, comes some additional fuel 
to add to the jury controversy, which 
was rekindled last season by the Pepsi- 
cola, La Tausca and Chicago Abstract 
awards to minor paintings by all-artist 
juries. Warner comes out flat footed 
for the all-artist jury, despite its re- 
cent sorry record, and does a good job 
stating his case. Also, he asks that 
Dicest readers fill in the attached, 
anonymous coupon, not forgetting your 
profession. Mr. Warner: 

“There seems to have been quite a 
squawk in some quarters over the selec- 
tion of pictures and the prize awards at 
exhibitions last season, and this has 
been used as an argument against the 
employment of artists on juries, and in 
favor of substituting museum directors, 
art editors and critics, perhaps even art 
dealers. ; 

“With the Pepsi-Cola jury as consti- 
tuted last year the selection might have 
been predicted. It was of course just 
an honest expression of personal taste, 
and everyone knows that the choice of 
another group of artists would have 
been quite different—perhaps better, 
perhaps worse—but in both cases it 
would represent the informed judgment 
of professional people. Every artist is 
entitled to that when he submits a 
work to any open exhibition large or 
small. 

“It is an indignity for any artist to 
have a group of outsiders sit in judg- 
ment on his work. Even if a group of 
non-artists could get together a better 
exhibition, which is yet to be proved, it 
seems to me fundamentally wrong in 
principle, because it means that the 
Profession of Arts is surrendering to 
outsiders the right to set the standards 
of its profession. 

‘It has not been suggested that any 
other profession do this. No one advo- 
cates putting interior decorators on the 
boards which admit physicians to the 
practice of medicine, nor has anyone 
argued that painting a mural for the 
Department of Justice qualifies an art- 
ist for giving examinations for admis- 
sion to the Bar. A system may not be 
wrong because you may be dissatisfied 
with individual instances of its opera- 
tion. No matter how much a non-pro- 
fessional may know about a subject he 
is always on the outside looking in. 

“I am going to propose that the ART 
DicEst perform a useful service by tak- 
ing an opinion poll on this subject. I 
suggest that you print a coupon to be 
cut out and returned to you. Give all 
your readers a chance to register their 
opinion whether for or against all-art- 
ist juries. In order to get the most 
candid expression do not ask for signed 
ballots, but provide a line for the voter 
to indicate his profession, so that the 
total vote can be tabulated, and the 
sentiment of the artists recorded sep- 
arately. 


I VoTE For 
All-Artist Jury 
Critic-Director Jury 
Mixed Jury 
My Profession 
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Trees: DONALD Bear (Ink and Tint) 


Director-Critic Makes Painting Debut 


DoNALp BEAar, director of the Santa 
Barbara Museum and an old hand at 
judging other people’s art, both as a 
critic and a juryman, is sticking his 
neck out, September 26, with a one- 
man show of his own paintings at The 
Artists’ Barn, Fillmore, Cal. “Mrs. 
Lawrence Hinckley, who manages The 
Barn, describes Bear’s work as “par- 
ticularly fresh and forceful in design, 
mood and color. He has a knack for 
handling in a powerful manner large, 
dark areas. Watercolor, ink, pastel and 
oil serve as his mediums.” 

Aside from being the director of the 
Santa Barbara Museum for some years, 
Bear also is a special lecturer on con- 
temporary art at the University of Cali- 
fornia and author of several mono- 
graphs and other books on art. He was 
formerly the director of the Denver 
Museum and on the national and re- 
gional staffs of the Federal Art Project. 
However, he had originally studied to 


Powerhouse: Victor CANDELL. On View 
at Norlyst Gallery. (See Page 22) 


be a painter, being the pupil of John 
Edward Thompson in Denver when 13 
years old. Later on, after going into 
museum work, he stopped painting be- 
cause of the heavy load of lecturing, 
writing and other work. He explains, 
“Rather recently I have begun painting 
again in order to re-experience the me- 
dium and get closer to the painter’s 
point of view. I am not especially in- 
terested in either realism or abstrac- 
tion for myself, but wish only to at- 
tempt to express a mood or describe a 
fragment or motif well.” 

This is Bear’s first show. It will con- 
tinue through October 16. 


Hector Hyppolite Dies 

Hector Hyppolite, the Voodoo priest 
from Haiti whose paintings aroused 
much interest when they were shown 
in Paris and New York, died of a heart 
attack last June 9 in his native land. 
Hyppolite, whose work was discovered 
in 1943 by DeWitt Peters, founder of 
the Centre d’Art in Port au Prince, at- 
tracted the attention of André Breton, 
Wifredo Lam and others. A biography 
of the 54-year-old Haitian is now in 
progress and will be included in Selden 
Rodman’s Renaissance in Haiti, to be 
published in October. 


Ceramic Mural Presented 


A ceramic mural by Warner Prins, 
The Mainspring of Democracy, was 
presented by the artist to the Sara 
Delano Roosevelt Memorial House, cen- 
ter of social and religious activities for 
Hunter College students in New York 
City. The mural symbolizes the pur- 
pose of the house, dedicated to the prin- 
ciple that “the mainspring of democ- 
racy is not tolerance but co-operation.” 


Philadelphia Museum Changes 


The Board of Trustees of the Phila- 
delphia Museum of Art announces the 
election of George D. Widener as Chair- 
man of the Board and of R. Sturgis 
Ingersoll as President, succeeding the 
late J. Stogdell Stokes. Staunton B. 
Peck was elected Vice-President. 
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Life on the Prairie—Fire Fight Fire: Currier & IvES 


“Printmakers to the American People” 


CurrRIER & Ives, “Printmakers to the 
American People,” never pretended to 
be more than just that, and, by em- 
ploying business methods that would be 
considered astute and enterprising even 
today, flourished for a half-century. No 
one knows how many prints they made, 
but there are more than 7,000 known 
subjects which retailed at 15 cents to $3 
(for the large folios). One of the lat- 
ter, The Tight Fix, was sold at auction 
for $3,000 during the late 20s, and Home 
to Thanksgiving brought $1,500 at auc- 
tion only a few years ago. 

The primary reason for this price dis- 
crepancy and the widespread revival of 
interest in Currier & Ives prints was 
one man, the late Harry T. Peters, and 
the current exhibition of prints at the 
Kennedy Galleries is dedicated to his 
memory. 

Peters, a merchant and sportsman, 
became fascinated with the charm and 
historical significance of these prints 
during his youth in the early 1900s, and 
started a collection that grew into the 


finest and largest in the country. Even- 
tually the tail wagged the dog. His 
books on the subject are scholarly, 
definitive, and standard reference. He 
sensed the importance of this tremen- 
dous recording of day-to-day events and 
scenes during a period when the Amer- 
ican landscape, as well as modes of life, 
were changing rapidly, and he appre- 
ciated the artistic value inherent in 
many of these prints. This double- 
edged attraction has since been shared 
by thousands of others, for as collector 
items many of the prints are still mod- 
estly priced. 

The Kennedy exhibition is one of the 
most important in a number of years. 
In more than 100 items, almost all the 
subject categories are included, among 
them Life on the Mississippi, The Great 
West (favored by the English and Ger- 
mans), Political Cartoons (favored by 
the French), American Life, Fire 
Scenes, Railroads, Military and Naval 
Engagements, Indians, Horses, Trot- 
ting and Racing Subjects, Whaling, City 





~The MODERN HOUSE COMES ALIVE 


For Benefit of American Field Service 


September 20—October 16 


BERTHA SCHAEFER GALLERY 
STREET 


32? AST OT TH 


NEW YORK 





SALPETER GALLERY sow at 36 W.56 St, NY.C., circle 60421 


GROUP Burg - Crowley - Harris - Kaplan - Lehman 
SHOW Livingston - McKinnie + Quanchi + Redein 
Sievan - Smith - Stull » Symon + Trajan 
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and Country Views, Summer and Win- 
ter Scenes, and a half-dozen others. 

Not to be missed are Autumn in New 
England — Cider Making; the Clipper 
Ship Comet of New York, in a hurri- 
cane; Life on the Prairie—the Trappers’ 
Defense, “Fire Fight Fire,’ after a 
painting by Tait; Central Park Winter, 
the Skating Pond; Winter in the Coun- 
try — Getting Ice, after Durrie, which 
are just a few of the finer and rarer 
prints. 

In the front Kennedy gallery is an- 
other interesting show called “New 
York, City of Contrasts,” where prints 
old and new, depicting the same spots 
as they were 100 years ago and now, 
hang side by side. Both shows coritinue 
through October.—Jo Grsss. 


Popularizing Prints 


The current exhibition of lithographs 
by Prentiss Taylor, on view through 
Oct. 3, marks the opening of the 25th 
consecutive season of contemporary 
prints exhibitions offered by the Smith- 
sonian Institution, according to graphic 
arts curator Jacob Kainen. 

In its fine effort to present a cross- 
section of American printmaking, to- 
gether with occasional work by foreign 
artists, this division of the U.S. National 
Museum has exhibited the work of 184 
printmakers in monthly one-man shows, 
First exhibitor was a woman, Bertha 
E, Jaques, former secretary of the Chi- 
cago Society of Etchers, who held a 
show there in March, 1923. In addition, 
the Institution has shown group ex- 
hibition by print societies, selections 
from the permanent collection and edu- 
cational displays describing the tech- 
niques of various print processes. 


Prints from the French 


A distinguished collection of French 
lithographs and etchings make a re- 
warding first-of-the-season exhibition, 
at the Passedoit Gallery until Sept. 25. 
Although the passion of Rouault is felt 
in a number of works by him, the domi- 
nant note in this highly enjoyable group 
is one of charm and consummate artis- 
try—seen in the delicate line and com- 
position of an early Picasso etching of 
a harlequin family; the exquisitely sim- 
ple but complete figure study by Derain; 
a delightful view of La Menagerie de 
Versailles by De Segonzac; a fanciful 
water nymph by Dufy and the grace- 
fully-assured portrait by Matisse. 

—J. K. R. 


Print Editions Wanted 


Collectors of American Art is invit- 
ing artists to submit prints (black and 
white or color) for purchase by the 
group for Christmas distribution to 
members. Prints are needed in editions 
of 100 and must not exceed 7” x 9” nor 
be smaller than 4” x 6”. Unmatted 
prints should be sent for selection by 
the purchasing committee care of the 
Contemporary Arts Gallery, 106 East 
57th Street, New York 22. 


Prints on Loan 


The Division of Graphic Arts of the 
United States National Museum reminds 
schools, libraries, museums and other 
organizations of its seven traveling ex- 
hibitions, ‘“‘How Prints Are Made.” The 
displays are loaned at no charge. 
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LESLIE M. CHEEK 







Cheek Succeeds Colt 


LESLIE M. CHEEK, JR., associate edi- 
tor of Architectural Forum, has been 
appointed director of the Virginia Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts to succeed Thomas 
C. Colt, Jr., whose resignation was ef- 
fective July 1. The new director took 
charge September 1. 

Mr. Cheek, who from 1939 to 1942 
was the dynamic director of the Balti- 
more Museum of Art, holds a B.A. 
from Harvard where he_ graduated 
magna cum laude in fine arts in 1931. 
Later he earned his Bachelor of Fine 
Arts in architecture at Yale. He gained 
nationwide attention in 1935-36 when 
as a member of the faculty of the His- 
tory Department of William and Mary 
he organized the first fine arts depart- 
ment at the historic Virginia college, 
serving as its director until 1939, Then, 
as director of the Baltimore Museum, 
he staged exhibitions which put him 
in the forefront of the young museum 
directors of the nation. 

The Virginia Museum’s new director 
left his post in Baltimore to enter the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers in 1942 
as the Assistant to the Director of 
Camouflage. In this capacity, he pre- 
pared many of the camouflage train- 
ing manuals. 

His professional activities in the field 
of architecture include the designs for 
the fine arts building at William and 
Mary; the Virginia Room at the New 
York World’s Fair; special training 
building at Fort Belvoir; Time’s Re- 
search Laboratory, Springdale, Conn. 


Ten Thirty’s Art Festival 


The second annual Art Festival at 
Cleveland’s Ten Thirty Gallery, to be 
held from Sept. 29 through Oct. 2, 
shows every indication of being another 
lively event. Hazel Teyral, William 
Eastman and Henry Sayles Francis will 
act as the screening jury, and Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi, whose drawings are now be- 
ing exhibited at the Gallery, will se- 
lect the prize winners. 

Cleveland artists and craftsmen will 
give demonstrations of their techniques 
throughout the exhibition, and on the 
evening of Oct. 1 they will participate 
in a forum discussion. 
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Karl With Appointed 


Dr. KARL WITH, noted German mu- 
seum director, educator, author, and 
newly appointed head of California’s 
Modern Institute of Art, has many dis- 
tinctions, not the least of which is the 
fact that he was the first in his field 
to be dismissed by the Nazis. 

Although the Nazis were able to de- 
stroy many of the physical aspects of 
his works, including the catalogue com- 
piled for the Cologne Museum, Dr. 
With’s creative ideas have influenced 
museum procedure throughout the 
world. He was director of the Folkwang 
Museum, the first to collect modern 
art in combination with primitive and 
archaic art. As director of the Cologne 
Museum he was the first to introduce 
modern installation—arranging objects 
in accordance with basic forms, func- 
tions, color and design rather than the 
traditional chronological order. 

Dr. With narrowly escaped concen- 
tration camps on three different occa- 
sions through telephoned warnings. He 
came to this country in 1939 under a 
preference quota for experts, and he 
became a citizen in 1945. Since his ar- 
rival he has been a faculty member of 
the California Graduate School of De- 
sign, head of the art department of 
Hamilton (N.Y.) College, and in 1942 
he received a Rockefeller grant for re- 
search in the “functional approach to 
art.” At the Modern Institute, he .suc- 
ceeds Founding-director Kenneth Ross, 
who resigned to take a new position. 


Mural-Scrolls by Moderns 


Katzenbach and Warren, Inc., pub- 
lishers of fine wallpapers, announce a 
series of new Mural-Scrolls, to be de- 
signed by Matisse, Miro, Matta and 
Calder, The scrolls, printed by silk- 
screen in limited editions of 100-200 
copies, are intended to be used either 
in direct application to a wall or for 
hanging in Chinese scroll form. Super- 
vising the project is an editorial board 
comprising Allen Porter of the Museum 
of Modern Art, Pierre Matisse of the 
Matisse Gallery and William E. Katzen- 
bach, president of the firm. Matta will 
serve on the board as art editor. 


Dr. KARL WITH 
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ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 










IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 






































AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 


DECORATORS 
18th & 19th Centuries 
Landscapes, Figure Subjects, 
Flower Paintings, Etc. 

At Lowest London Prices 


Importations Monthly 


Please phone for appointment 
PLaza 9-2923 


CARNEGIE & LEGER, Inc. 


(Sidney Leger, Pres.) 
19 East 57th Street, New York City 22 
Out of Town Inquiries Especially Catered to. 
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New Parke-Bernet Galleries. Courtesy of Walker & Poor, Architects 


Spacious New Building to House Parke-Bernet 


A HANDSOME, Cleanly designed and 
functional building, now just beyond 
the blueprint stage, marks a milestone 
in the history of the auction business 
in general, that of the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries in particular. Sometime in 
1949, Parke-Bernet will move from the 
familiar quarters on the corner of 57th 
Street and Madison Avenue into a spa- 
cious new building, designed by Archi- 
tects Walker and Poor, which will oc- 
cupy the entire block between 76th and 
77th Streets on the west side of Madi- 
son Avenue. It will be erected by the 
City Investing Co., and the famous auc- 
tion house will hold a 32-year lease 
with an option for 31 more years. 

According to Colonel Hiram Parke, 
president of the Galleries, the new 
building will “contain the most modern 
facilities and the finest equipment avail- 
able and will set a new high standard 
of comfort and convenience for the 
public attending such sales.” The Madi- 
son Avenue entrance foyer will be de- 


voted to a large exhibition gallery; the 
second floor to 18 executive offices, a 
Board room, book cataloguing space, 
and storage vaults; the third floor to 
six large exhibition galleries, two of 
them two stories high, and a sales audi- 
torium seating approximately 600 per- 
sons, 

The top floor will be devoted to facili- 
ties for cataloguing art property, with 
a complete photographic studio and a 
special room for oil paintings. 

This move by Parke-Bernet once 
again illustrates the march of art and 
its affiliates north from 57th Street. 
Its present headquarters, built in 1922 
for the now-defunct parent concern, the 
famous American Art Association- 
Anderson Galleries, is slated for demoli- 
tion. The 22-story office building, 
planned for the site since 1943 by the 
William Waldorf Astor Estates, will 
further change the aspect of “The 
Street,” synonymous for many years 
with art in America. 


Kende Moves Back to 57th Street 


THE KENDE GALLERIES, which started 
operations as a fine arts and literary 
auction house in the Heckscher Build- 
ing at Fifth Avenue and 57th Street in 
1939 and then became affiliated with 
Gimbel Brothers department store in 
1940, will be back on 57th Street for 
the new season. A ten-year lease has 
been taken on office and show room 
space at 119-121 West 57th Street, 
where alterations will be completed 
about October 1. 

The corporation, which is headed by 
Shirley Falcke, president, and Herbert 
A. Kende, managing director and vice- 
president, is sponsored by the individual 
remainder interest of the estate of the 
late Cortlandt F. Bishop. Mr. Bishop, 
a well-known art patron, was a founder 
of the former American Art Associa- 
tion-Anderson Galleries, and Mr. Falcke 
was for many years London representa- 
tive for that firm. 

Under Mr. Kende’s management, the 
Kende Galleries have dispersed many 
important collections, among them those 
belonging to Henry Rogers Benjamin, 


Horatio Rubens, Jay Gould, Jules S. 
Bache, Major Edward Bowes, Dorothy 
Payne Whitney, and selections from mu- 
seums and educational institutions. The 
first exhibition and sale in the new 
quarters will be a collection of modern 
paintings, to be held shortly after 
October 1. 

The auction department will continue 
on Gimbel’s fifth floor, known as the 
Auction Galleries at Gimbel Brothers, 
under the direction of Mr. L. A. Craco. 


Auction for Hospital Fund 

An art auction in New York City de- 
voted to public welfare will be held this 
year at the Wildenstein Galleries on 
October 27, for the benefit of the 
United Hospital Fund. The auction was 
organized last year by the late Frank 
Crowninshield, when the sale at the 
Knoedler Galleries grossed $21,870 on 
70 paintings, and it was decided to con- 
tinue his project as an annual event. 
Contributed works will be on public 
exhibition for three days prior to the 
auction. 
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The Rattlesnake: SOLON BoRGLUM 


Parke-Bernet Sales 


THE PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES have 
begun the new season precisely where 
they left off late last June—with two 
more multi-session sales of the jewelry, 
silver, porcelain, glass and other prop- 
erty which was confiscated from Nazi 
victims, recovered by the Allied Armies, 
and is now being sold for the benefit 
of other, surviving Nazi victims, The 
sales, which will be held each after- 
noon from September 14 to 19, plus a 
morning session on September 17, are 
again under the sponsorship of the In- 
ternational Relief Organization. 

The first paintings and sculpture of 
the season will come up in the Pavey 
sale, to be held on the afternoons of 
September 23, 24 and 25. The group 
is a small one, compared with the larger 
selections of furniture and decorations, 
but it does include Cattle on the Banks 
of the Scheldt by Maris and other deco- 
rative paintings; a marble bust of 
Washington and a plaster portrait of 
Franklin, given to Houdon, and bronzes 
by Borglum, Schrady, Anna Hyatt 
Huntington, Harriet Frishmuth, Mac- 
Monnies, Bayre and Ménee. 


Auction Calendar 


September 16, 17 and 18, Thursday afternoon, 
Friday morning and afternoon and Saturday 
afternoon. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Continental 
silver, porcelains, glass, Oriental rugs, gold and 
enamel watches, also recovered property sold 
for the International Relief Organization. Ex- 



















hibition from Sept. 10. 

September 23, 24 and 25, Thursday through 
Saturday afternoons. Parke - Bernet Galleries: 
English and American furniture and decora- 
tions, paintings, sculptures, prints, Chinese art, 
Georgian and other silver and Oriental rugs, 
from the estate of Jeanne Roulet Pavey, Am- 
brose C. Cramer, others. Sheraton inlaid ma- 
hogany breakfront bookcase; pair of Chippen- 
dale mahogany ladder - back armchairs; 
Hepplewhite mahogany serpentine-front com- 
mode; Regency rosewood break-front low cab- 
inet mounted in ormolu and an inlaid ma- 
hogany center table; pair of Duncan Phyfe 
Mahogany drop-leaf consoles forming a dining 
table, c. 1810. Sculptures include a marble bust 
of George Washington and a plaster bust of 
Benjamin Franklin, givene to Houdon; bronzes 
by Bugatti, MacMonnies, Borglum, Barye, 
Shrady, others. Paintings include Cattle on the 
banks of the Sheldt by Maris. Also two George 
IV silver tureens with covers and stands by 
Philip Rundel, London 1820, formerly in the 
collection of the Duke and Duchess of St. Al- 
bans. Exhibition from Sept. 18. 

October 1 and 2, Friday and Saturday afternoons. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries: French furniture and 
decorations, Chinese art, Russian icons, Oriental 
Tugs, property of Mrs. Mizzi Stoessler, others. 














Régence walnut serpentine - front commode, 
Louis XV walnut fauteuils. 
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Public Auction Sale 
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BRONZES - PEWTER - PAINTINGS - PRINTS 
CHINESE ART - ORIENTAL RUGS, ETC. 


FROM VARIOUS OWNERS 


Including Property from the Estates of 
JEANNE ROULET PAVEY 
PERCY A. ROCKEFELLER 
and from AMBROSE C. CRAMER, and others 


































































‘ 
Among the more important pieces are a Sheraton inlaid ma- 
hogany break-front bookcase; a fine Hepplewhite mahogany 
serpentine front commode; two George IV silver tureens with 


covers and stands by Philip Rundell, London, 1820; a marble 
bust of George Washington and a plaster portrait bust of Ben- 



















jamin Franklin, given to Houdon; in addition there are bronzes 
by Bugatti, MacMonnies, Borglum, Barye, Shrady and others; 
a small group of paintings including Cattle on the Barks of 
the Scheldt by Willem Maris; a pair of rare cloisonné enamel 
stag groups; a painted and spun glass model of a Man-of-War. 













Send 75¢ for the Illustrated Catalogue 
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PALETTE 
PATTER 


“>< by Alonzo Lansford>—~ 


Our times certainly have little chance 
to be noted in the history books of the 
future as constituting an era of inter- 
national goodwill, but once in a while 
someone or some group does something 
that renews one’s faith in civilization. A 
little while ago I attended a simple 
ceremony at the Netherlands Club in 
Radio City which had such an effect. 
The occasion was the presentation of 
the “Gerrit Van der Veen’? Medal to 
25 American painters in thanks for 
their services to Dutch artists immedi- 
ately after the German occupation of 
the Low Counties. Therein lies a couple 
of human-interest stories. 

After the Luftwaffe bombed Rotter- 


dam almost off the map, and the 
Wehrmacht took over Holland, the 
Nazis tried their best to be “nice” to 


the Dutch, in hope of collaboration. For 
reasons not discernable to the Nazi 
mind, most of the Dutch wouldn't play, 
which brought considerable embarrass- 
ment to the German “big brother’’ pol- 
icy. One of the results was that Dutch 
artists who wouldn't collaborate—and 
there were many—were deprived of ra- 
tion cards for artists materials and con- 
sequently any opportunity to work. 
Many erstwhile painters and sculptors 
went into the Underground and made 
life quiet unhappy for the conquerors. 

Immediately after Holland’s libera- 
tion, a group of American artists con- 
tributed works of art to a fund pro- 
viding paints and other supplies to 
Dutch artists who for years had been 
doomed to artist-inactivity. Unlike 
many European groups who are suspi- 
cious of American motives, the Dutch 
artists said “thank you” by striking a 
special medal, beautifully designed by 
Hildo Krop, one of Holland’s outstand- 
ing sculptors, which was presented to 
each of the contributing American art- 
ists in a touching ceremony by the 
Netherlands Consul - General, Dr. Wm. 
Cnoop Koopmans. 

The story about the artist for whom 
the medal is named is best recounted 
on the certificate of award which ac- 
companied each medal: 

“Gerrit Van der Veen was a young 
sculptor who played a leading role in 
the Dutch underground war against the 
Nazis. He organized lightning attacks 
on German storage centers. Disguised 
in a policeman’s uniform, he led a raid 
on the population register of Amster- 
dam and operated a clandestine work- 
shop that supplied forged identity cards 
by which thousands were enabled to 
escape across the border from deporta- 
tion and almost certain death. For a 
long time the Nazis were in the dark 
as to his identity. But on the evening 
of April 30, 1944, he came to grief. 
While leading a raid on the notorious 
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Weteringschans Prison at Amsterdam, 
he was shot in the spine. His followers 
succeeded in rescuing him; but the 
Nazis were now on his trail. They 
tracked him to the bed where he lay 
crippled and arrested him. Neither 
threats nor tortures could extract from 
him any information about his associ- 
ates. He is believed to have been exe- 
cuted on October 6, 1944.” 


The artists who received the medal 
are: Milton Avery, Adriaan Barnouw, 
Eugene Berman, Louis Bosa, Nicolai 
Cikovsky, George Constant, Stephen 
Csoka, Joseph De Martini, Gerrit Hon- 
dius, Jan Hoowij, Gerard Hordijk, Ru 
Israels, S. Katchadourian (deceased— 
medal accepted by his widow), Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi, James Lechay, Julian Levi, 
De Hirsh Margules, Reginald Marsh, 
Joep Nicolas, Philip Pieck, Fred Prins, 
Moses Soyer, Nahum Tschacbasov, 
Ernest van Leyden, Karin van Leyden 
and Max Weber. If the backgrounds 
represented by the above don’t consti- 
tute a United Nations, nothing will. 


The inscription on the reverse of the 
medal, translated, reads—‘“Art by 
staunch resistance saved from Nazi 


taint.” 
* * i 


Aside from their propaganda and 
amusement value, political cartoons 
have long been sought by historians 
and sociologists as intimate barome- 
ters of their times. Perhaps the out- 
standing political cartoonist since 
Thomas Nast was Rollin Kirby, and 
the Museum of the City of New York’s 
burgeoning print collection is richer by 
700 of Kirby’s original drawings. How 
the Museum almost didn’t get them 
makes an interesting yarn, as related 
to me the other day by Grace Mayer, 
Curator of Prints: 


One day in 1943, Van Wyck Brooks, 
author and authority on Americana, 
happened to mention to MHardinge 
Scholle, the Museum’s Director, that 
he had heard that Rollin Kirby was 
just before making a bon-fire of all 
his drawings. Director Scholle lost not 
a minute, called Kirby, who replied 
testily, “Well, suppose the rumor is 
true—they’re my drawings, aren’t 
they?” “Not at all,” interjected Diplo- 
mat Scholle, “they belong to the 
world,” and continued to put on the 
pressure. As a result of this conversa- 
tion, 2,000 of Kirby’s originals are now 
distributed among the Library of Con- 
gress, the Brooklyn Museum and N.Y.C. 


* * * 


According to the advices of a recent 
magazine shepping column, Walter 
Houmére, a mon-objective painter, has 
invented a gadget which seems to be 
a cross between a window shade and a 
venetian blind. It pulls down from a 
spring roller and the slats are made 
out of ribbons of fiberglas and plastic. 
The device is now in production, and 
presumably Houmére shortly will be 
in the chips. All of which is remindful 
of the fact that artists generally are 
singularly handy in the matter of me- 
chanical invention. 

Skipping over well-known figures like 
Da Vinci, Samuel F. B. Morse and 
Robert Fulton, I am reminded of Paul 
Arzens, a French painter-sculptor who 
is also an architect, engineer and poet. 
Besides designing railroad trains and 


stations, and vehicles for sea and air, 
Arzens will be remembered for his 
“Electric Egg,’ a hundred and fifty- 
pound auto made of aluminum and 
plexiglas, which was illustrated in Life 
magazine some time ago. With all of 
this, it may come as a surprise that 
Arzens’ one-man show of paintings at 
Philadelphia’s De Braux Gallery, a 
couple of months ago, revealed no trace 
of abstraction, rather a poetic lyricism 
in depicting nature. 

Perhaps, in their efforts to make an 
honest dollar by teaching, doubling in 
commercial art and whatnot, artists 
are missing a bet in not concentrating 
more on invention. However, they would 
do well not to emulate that artist of 
a few years back—I think it was 
George Luks—who invented a little de- 
vice to squeeze that last smidgen of 
paint from the end of the tube. George 
Bellows happened to visit his studio 
and was shown the gadget with great 
pride. “It saves a lot of paint,” said 
Luks as he inserted a rolled-up, cast 
away tube in the machine and extracted 
more pigment. Bellows, who had been 
a star athlete at Ohio State, picked 
up the same tube and squeezed even 
more paint from it with his bare 
fingers! Without a word, Luks threw 
his invention in the waste basket. 































* * * 





Seeing Charles Jackson, author of 
“The Lost Weekend,” in Harry Bland’s 
gallery shopping for primitives, the 
other day, reminds me that perhaps you 
haven't heard a story that was making 
the rounds of 57th Street last season. 
It seems that a certain young man had 
been elbow-bending much too strenu- 
ously and, the next morning, became 
semi-comitose with the grand-pappy of 
all hangovers. Seeking sympathy and 
companionship in his travail, he called 
on a friend. Walking into the foyer of 
the friend’s apartment, he found him- 
self confronted by a framed mirror on 
the wall. Steadying himself manfully, 
he blinked dizzily into the mirror a 
moment, then said to his friend. “When 
did you get this wonderful Picasso?” 






















* * * 





In the Belmont Galleries, once, we 
happened to be looking at I. J. Bel- 
mont’s “color music” interpretation of 
Debussy’s L’Apres-midi d’un faune, when 
the janitor came dusting by. “That 
there,” he advised, “is French for Fun 
in the Afternoon.” Not a bad transla- 
tion, when you consider the theme for 
The Afternoon of a Faun. 














“Everyman's Art Show” 


The Associated Artists of Pittsburgh, 
aided and abetted by the Pittsburgh Sun 
Telegram, brushed off the professionals 
for a time this summer and ran a show 
at the Arts and Crafts Center called 
“Everyman’s Art Show” for the ama- 
teurs, more than 200 of whom offered 
entries. Gallery attendance was stepped 
up, wide attention was brought to the 
general public of the opportunities 
available at the Center, painters not af- 
filiated with any art organization o 
gallery were guaranteed an _  oppol- 
tunity to exhibit, and a friendly feel- 
ing toward the art interests of Pitts 
burgh was engendered. 


: The Art Digest 
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Woodstock Conference 


WoopsTock :—It was humid and un- 


bearably hot. People were too tired 
even to wipe their brows. The chairs 
were uncomfortable and too close to- 
gether, but still, more than 600 artists 
and students sat and listened intently 
to the speakers of the 2nd Annual Con- 
ference of the Woodstock Art Associa- 
tion and Artists Equity, which was be- 
ing held in Woodstock during the week- 
end of August 28th and 29th. 

They listened because what was be- 
ing said had a vital importance to them 
and their work. They listened because, 
as Yasuo Kuniyoshi stated, that Artists 
Equity is a “professional, non-exhibit- 
ing, aesthetically non-partisan, non- 
political organization” which has as its 
aim to make the artist once again an 
integral part of society instead of an 
outsider who is merely tolerated on oc- 
casion. They listened because they saw 
a chance to work together to obtain 
the economic security necessary for 
their work. 

They listened to Jack Levine who 
stated in answer to the question whether 
a part-time job was detrimental to the 
work of an artist: “Yes, and not eat- 
ing more so,” and because Jimmy Ernst 
replied to another question from the 
floor: “I do more than paint a picture, 
I live!” 

They listened because the speakers 
were not outsiders who pontificated or 
entertained, but artists who discussed 
the problems the entire audience has to 
face every day in their own lives. 

They listened to Isamu Noguchi who 
told them that the artist has lost con- 
tact with society and has to do some- 
thing about it, and to Ben Shahn who 
spoke about the integrity of the artist 
and the stamina he can supply to the 
world. They heard the paper read which 
Elizabeth McCausland had written and 
which stated the artist’s position in no 
uncertain terms and made the all too 
logical suggestion to petition the Gov- 
ernment to include the occupation of 


“artist” in the next census in order to 
find out once and for all how many 
artists are trying to make a living. 

The writer of this report mentioned 
the urgency for the artist to start 
thinking and doing something about 
video. 

They heard the composer Henry Cow- 
ell, the architect Peter Blake, the art 
historian Lester D. Longman, the poet 
Ruthven Todd, the artist William Stan- 
ley Hayter, the dealer Edith Halpert, 
H. W. Janson, Paul Burlin, Seymour 
Lipton, Abraham Rattner and many 
others speak, and although they dis- 
agreed often they did get a feeling of 
belonging to this group and to society 
as a whole. They waxed as excited as 
Harold Clurman who gave the summa- 
tion of the conference. They realized 
that although most everything has still 
to be done, a beginning has been made 
to give the artist not only the place in 
the sun which he himself creates through 
his work, but also in the economic life 
of contemporary society—a place to 
which he has a right and all this in an 
eminently practical manner. 

HANS VAN WEEREN-GRIEK. 


Historical Portraits 


“Thirteen Notable Portraits” of vary- 
ing interest and quality comprise a 
theme show that would have been more 
successful if the quality of works had 
been more consistently chosen, at the 
Arthur U. Newton Gallery. 

Among the highlights are such his- 
torically interesting portraits as the 
contrasting studies of George Washing- 
ton by Charles Willson Peale—appeal- 
ing despite a prim dryness; one of a 
soft, pink-faced Lord Nelson by Francis 
Lemuel Abbott and the rather literary 
study of a leader in defeat, that of 
Jefferson Davis by John Adams Elder. 

From these the exhibition jumps to 
undistinguished contemporary portraits 
of Willkie, LaGuardia and others. Of 


interest in between are character 
studies by Duveneck, Melchers and 
Luks. (Until Oct. 9.)—J. K. R. 


Woodstock Conference Speakers, Left to Right: Isamu Noguchi, 
Herman Cherry, Ruthven Todd, Yasuo Kuniyoshi, W. S. Hayter, 
Henry Corvell, Hudson Walker, Peter Blake and Eugene Ludins. 
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Coming November 15th 


The ART DIGEST 


CHRISTMAS 
ART BOOK ISSUE 


in conjunction with a 


SPECIAL ISSUE FOR 


THE NORTON GALLERY OF ART 


West Palm Beach, Florida 


This issue will contain a special section listing all im- 
portant art books published this year that will make 
suitable gifts for your art-minded friend, whether he be 
collector, artist or student. 


In addition there will be a painting from the Norton 
Gallery reproduced in full color on the front cover together 
with a complete story on the gallery. 


For further information and advertising rates, 
write Advertising Dept., The Art Digest, 
116 East 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


Basic facts about color every artist should know— 


AN INTRODUCTION TO COLOR 


By RALPH M. EVANS 
Color Control Department Head, Eastman Kodak Company 


Here is a rare opportunity to increase your all-around knowledge of color, This 
new book explains the inter-relationship of color’s three vital phases—physics, 
physiology, and psychology. The author’s twenty years of practical experience give 
the reader a head start in solving his own color problems. 


Clearly Written — Fully Illustrated 


The text is simple, straight-forward, and non-mathematical. Hundreds of illus- 
trations. including easy-to-understand graphs, aid in this comprehensive, stimu- 
lating presentation. 

The book includes special chapters on Paints and Pigments, Color in Photography, 
Color in Art and Design and Abstraction. 

1948 340 double column pages $6.00 


ON APPROVAL COUPON 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me, on ten days’ approval, a copy of Evans’ AN 
INTRODUCTION TO COLOR. If 1! decide to keep the book, 
1 will remit $6.00 plus postage; otherwise { will return the 


book postpaid. 
Name 

Address 

BI cccics 
Employed by.. 


(Offer not valid outside U.S.) AD-9-4) 
oe ee ee ee ee ee 


Hudson River Artists 


“Highlights Among the Hudson River 
Artists” by Clara Endicott Sears. 1947. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 216 pp. 
of text and 64 illustrations. $5. 


Clara Endicott Sears, New England 
writer and pioneer adventurer in the 
fascinating research field of American 
primitive art, has now turned her at- 
tention to the Hudson River artists, 
that first American school of landscape 
painting that is now attracting so many 
scholars. 

This sequel to Miss Sears’ entertain- 
ing and instructive Some American 
Primitives is a curious work. Written 
in an old-fashioned, informal style, it 
presents biographies of 22 painters of 
the early 19th century, including Dur- 
and, Doughty, Birch, Cole, Church, 
Whittredge, Bierstadt, Cropsey and 
Wyant, together with 64 illustrations 
of their paintings, from the collection 
of Hudson River art owned by Miss 
Sears and now on view in the picture 
galleries of Fruitlands and Wayside 
Museums which she has established at 
Harvard, Mass. Perhaps the best way 
to describe the study is to quote from 
Miss Sears’ foreword: 

“This book makes no attempt to 
compete with the learned writings by 
art experts in the past. It is written 
in the simplest manner possible—as 
though I were sitting in the midst of a 
small circle of friends, describing the 
lives and successes and various exper- 
iences of those talented men to whom 
we owe so much, and who added great- 
ly in a picturesque way to the early 
part of the 19th century.” 

This Miss Sears succeeds in doing 
well. To familiar material on well and 
lesser-known painters the author has 
added new quotations from unpublished 
manuscripts and family records and 
woven them into her anecdotal narra- 
tive. Since Miss Sears is not interested 
in esthetic discussion of the artists’ 
works her book adds little to our 
knowledge of the school as a creative 
art movement. But in presenting the 
background of these painters, she does 
convey a picture of the times in which 
they worked and an occasional glimpse 
of their aspirations and frustrations. 
Read as supplementary material on an 
American school of art it is both pleas- 
ant and informative. 


Painting in Public 
“Painting in Public” by Maurice Grosser. 


1948. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 235 
pp. of text. $2.75. 


The contemporary nlite seldom 
writes books about himself ‘and his col- 
leagues. This may be a major reason 
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for which the public remains in doubt 
as to who he is, what he is doing, and 
what he has to say, today, pictorially. 

Recently, Maurice Grosser stepped out 
of his role as well-known painter to of- 
fer a very incisive and witty commen- 
tary on this moot subject: “Painting in 
Public.” 

To the layman, nothing seems to have 
brought a tangible relationship between 
himself and the artist. Could this be due 
to the fact that whatever has been writ- 
ten about contemporary painting has 
never been designed for general public 
consumption? Mr. Grosser thinks so, 
and he is very persuasive in this re- 
gard. His Man of Art is refreshingly 
removed from the Hollywood version 
and his invitation to meet the painter 
is delightfully sound and real. 

Humane, witty and, sometimes, caus- 
tic humor pervade the work—even when 
Grosser feels obliged to use erudition, 
there is nothing abstruse or pedantic, 
for this also has a decidedly piquant 
flavor. With sympathetic smiles and 
chuckles we are taken directly behind 
the scene to know, to like, and to un- 
derstand the man about whom we’ve 
heard so much and know so little—the 
contemporary painter. 


—RoGERS BORDLEY. 


Drawings in Line 


“Master Drawings in Line.” Edited by 
Bryan Holme. 1948. New York: Studio 
Publications. 94 plates. $4.50. 


A sequel to the author’s popular col- 
lection, Master Drawings, the present 
volume is an interesting if casual col- 
lection of drawing in line, beginning 
with a portrait of a Minoan from 1700 
B.C., through modern French studies. 
Some fine works are reproduced, to- 
gether with some comparatively insig- 
nificant sketches. The book contains an 
introduction by the editor. 


Dance of Death 


“The Dance of Death” by Hans Hol- 
bein: 66 Woodcuts. 1948. New York: 
Oxford University Press. (A Phaidon 
Press Book.) 127 pp. of text and repro- 
ductions. $2.50. 


A pocket-sized book that packs a lot 
of scholarly information and specula- 
tion into its compact makeup. All the 
woodcuts (58) from Holbein’s famous 
and influential miniature series, The 
Dance of Death are reproduced in ac- 
tual size from the best available 16th 
century editions in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale and the British Museum, to- 
gether with enlargements of eight. 
James M. Clark, has contributed a high- 
ly satisfactory introduction, as well as 
a bibliography and notes on each plate. 


Durer on Printin 2 


“Diirer’s 1511 Drawing of a Press and 
Printer” by Ray Nash. 1947. Cambridge: 
Harvard College Library. Unpaged. 


A collector’s ‘monograph, this slim 
and tastefully printed book reproduces 
Diirer’s 1511 drawings of printers at 
work. One of the earliest pictures of 
the process, it is also one of the most 
faithfully observed, with the exception 
of one error which has delighted re- 
Search scholars for centuries. 
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Pocket Picture Books 


“Masters in Art Series.” 1948. Hyperion 
Miniatures. Distributed by Crown Pub- 
lishers, New York City. $.59. 


An ambitious series that does quite 
well with a difficult problem: that of 
publishing a pocket-sized series of art 
books, generous with black and white 
and color reproductions and modest in 
price. First four in the series of Hyper- 
ion Miniatures are Degas and El Greco 
by Henri Dumont, and Renoir and Van 
Gogh by Andre Leclerc. Cardboard- 
bound, all combine brief text. with 
about 40 illustrations, including eight 
in color. 


British Sculpture and Ceramics 


“British Sculpture, 1944-46” by Eric 
Newton. 1947. London: John Tiranti, 
Ltd. Distributed in New York by Trans- 
atlantic Arts. 64 pp. $2. 


“Recent Ceramic Sculpture in Great 
Britain” by Reginald G. Haggar. 1947. 
London: John Tiranti, Ltd. Distributed 
in New York by Transatlantic Arts. 40 
pp. $2. 


These two British publications are 
pocket-sized and though bound in buck- 
ram they are immoderately priced at 
$2. They do, however, present an in- 
teresting survey of contemporary sculp- 
ture and ceramic art, respectively. 
Among the sculptors whose works are 
reproduced in 65 sharp black and white 
illustrations are Armitage, Moore, Bain, 
Tennant and many others, with em- 
phasis on modern idioms. Contrasting 
with these are the majority of ceramic 
works, which lean heavily to the dec- 
orative and fanciful “what-not” school. 


Both books carry a text printed in Eng- 


lish and French. 


Art Book Briefs 


Emilio Pettorouti, Argentine abstrac- 
tionist, is the subject of the third in 
a series of booklets on contemporary 
Latin American artists, published by 
the Pan American Union. The booklet 
includes an English and Spanish text, 
biography and 17 black and white re- 
productions. Copies may be obtained 


from the Office of Administration Ser- | 


vices, Pan American Union, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., for $2.50. Two earlier 
monographs on Mario Carrefo and 
Diego Rivera are also available at the 
same price. 

* K * 

The excellent monograph on Kuniyo- 
shi, prepared by Lloyd Goodrich to 
serve as the catalogue for the artist's 
retrospective at the Whitney Muse- 
um has been issued in book form for 
the museum by Macmillan Co. The 
well-designed book, which includes an 
authoritative biography and _ selected 


bibliography, together with a fine criti- | 
cal appraisal and 35 illustrations, in- | 
is reasonably | 


cluding one in color, 
priced at $2.50. 


The Artist's 





SKETCH BOOK 


300 pages—150 leaves of Fine Paper 
suitable for Pencil, Pen or Wash. $ 50 
Handsome, strong, cloth binding, 
red, blue or grey. Used in Schools. Postpald 


LYNTON R. KISTLER 


2511 W. 3rd St. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








fine hooks for 


Lovers 


issued by 
American Artists Group 


1. ZORACH EXPLAINS 
SCULPTURE 
By William Zorach 


A great American sculptor reveals the 
“how, what and why” of sculpture. 
Each step is clearly explained from 
the preparation of the clay to the final 
casting on bronze. Full information 
on tools, materials and methods ot 
work. A complete guide to the un- 
derstanding and appreciation of this 
art. Over 180 halftones, more than 
200 line drawings. $7.50 


GIST OF ART 
By John Sloan 


The principles of drawing and paint- 
ing as a famous American painter has 
taught and practiced them in class- 
room and studio. A memoir of life and 
art in America . . . a one man show. 
297 illustrations $3.75 


PICTURE FRAMING 


By Edward Landon 


The only book of its kind. Describes 
every phase of picture framing from 
matting, mounting, lining and glass 
cutting, to joining and finishing. 
Tools, materials and sources of supply. 
257 illustrations $2.75 


ANATOMY FOR ARTISTS 
By Reginald Marsh 


Based on the visual principle, there is 
not a single medical or technical term 
in this unique book. Utilizes adapta- 
tions and copies of drawings from the 
old masters to create a complete ref- 
erence manual. 445 ¢#lustrations of all 
the conceivable positions, bends and 
twists of the body. $3.75 


GOUACHE PAINTING 
By Arnold Blanch 


Well known artists explain their 
methods of working in gouache 
(opaque water color). Here are the 
techniques of Doris Lee, Adolf Dehn, 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi and other fine artists. 
133 illustrations $2.75 
at your bookstore or mail coupon 
COOKCCOCCOOOOCEOOSOOEEE® 
TUDOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 0 


221 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 

Enclosed find $ for which please send me 
the books whose numbers | have circled below: 
Sy 2 26 4°39) 

() Send C.0.D. | will pay postage. 
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MATERIALS OF EVERY DESC 
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ROSENTHAL in. 


41 East 8th St. N.Y.C. 3 N.Y. 


| Los # Angeles Area Ane | 
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liver; Paintings — Sculpture — Furniture — 
Antiques singly or in groups. 


Instructions by phone — mail — wire —cable 
promptly executed. 


Many years of experience behind us, gained 
by fulfilling requirements of Artists, Col- 
lectors, Directors of Museums and Galleries. 


|BRUGGER ART SERVICE 


| (Dept. of Brugger Transfer & Storage Co.) | 





| #828 So. Western Ave., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
_ Parkway 4953 — 


. 
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materials 
prints, framing, books 


free: our monthly bulletin, “ 


exhibits of contemporary art in our new gallery 


SERVING ARTISTS FOR FORTY YEARS 


SCHNEIDER & CO. 


ARTISTS MATERIALS & DRAFTING SUPPLIES 
Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 
123 WEST 68th STREET, NEW YORK 
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PRIVATE COLLECTION OF 
Originals by Corot, Daffinger, 
Klimt, M. Liebermann, Monvel, 
Orlik, Raffaeli, Reynolds, Rops, 
Schaeuffelin, Schwind, Schmutzer, 
H. Thoma, Verpilleux, etc., etc. 
Over 250 items, unmatted. Reason- 
ably priced. References exchanged. 
Write Box 1951, Art Digest, 116 

East 59th St., New York 22, N. Y. 
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Denver Annual 


THE DENVER ART MUSEuUM, in its 54th 
annual competitive exhibition, had on 
display 181 pieces of oil paintings, wa- 
tercolors, prints, drawings, sculpture, 
and ceramics, selected from 1,200 en- 
tries by Perry Rathbone, the one-man 
jury. The show was open to artists living 
West of the Mississippi and in the 
States of Wisconsin and Illinois. Many 
well known contemporary Western art- 
ists were represented, such as Edgar 
Britton, Jean Charlot, Fred Conway, 
Howard Cook, James Lechay, Ethel 
Magafan, Carl Morris, Felix Ruvolo, 
William Sanderson, Stuart Edie, Vance 
Kirkland, and Mauricio Lasansky. 

Purchase prizes were awarded to John 
O’Neil for his casein painting, Joyce 
Treiman for an oil, Keith Martin for 
a watercolor, Lee Mullican for an ink 
drawing, John Schultz for his etching- 
aqua-engraving, Duncan Stuart for a 
lithograph, Ellamarie Wooley for an 
enamel plate, and F. C. Ball for a stone- 
ware bowl. 

Honorable mentions in oil painting 
were won by James Michael Boyle, Fred 
Conway, R. O. Hodgell, Duard Marshall, 
and Carl Morris. In watercolor Mary 
Davenport, Cornelis Ruhtenberg, and 
Zulfert Wilke were recognized. Prints 
and drawings saw honorable mentions 
going to Dale Ballantyne, Victor de 
Carlo, and Earl Potvin, while Fred 
Dreher, Clark Fitz-Gerald, Bernique 
Longley, and Charles Umlauf scored 
similarly in sculpture. 


Drawings for Wadsworth 


The Wadsworth Atheneum, well- 
known for its collection of 17th and 
18th century painting, has enlarged the 
scope of its collection with the recent 
purchase of an important group of 45 
drawings which illustrate the schools 
of the same period. 

Collected for distinction as examples 
of various styles and methods of 
draughtsmanship displayed during the 
17th and 18th centuries, the drawings 
include a study for the Crucifixion, at- 
tributed to Van Dyck; Jacob Jordaens’s 
Elderly Man Drinking, employing the 
then popular dessin aux trois crayons 
technique; Kneeling Monk Holding a 
Child by Guercino, in outline and wash; 
Crucifixion with Two Thieves by Tad- 
deo Zuccaro, an example of squared 
drawing used as a basis for larger com- 
positions, and a fine French drawing of 
a Shepherd and His Flock, attributed 
to Paul Potter. 

The new acquisitions are on view at 
the Atheneum .through Oct. 3. 


Brick Store Annual 


The Brick Store Museum’s eighth an- 
nual exhibition of creative work by 
Museum members last month occasioned 
the awarding of six prizes to exhibit- 
ing members. John Laurent (son of 
Sculptor Robert) won in oils with his 
painting Oran, Ada C. Williamson was 
recognized with a prize in the water- 
color showing. The sculpture prize went 
to Dean Carter. Mrs. Thomas G. Haight 
scored highest in the graphic arts sec- 
tion. Herbert G. Jones took the print- 
ing and literary work award, and Linn 
L. Phelan won in crafts with a ceramic 
bowl. 


The House of 
H. Heydenryk, Jr. 


65 W. 56th St., N. Y. C. 19 
Telephone COlumbus 5-5094 


FINE ANTIQUE FRAMES 


AUTHENTIC 
REPRODUCTIONS 


DISTINCTIVE MODERN 
FRAMES 


We Follow the Traditions 
of Old World Craftsmanship 


NEWCOMB-MACKLIN 


COMPANY 
PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 


15 E 57 ST. 
NEW YORK 


400 N. STATE ST. 
CHICAGO 


DISTINCTIVE FRAMES 


Designed and Executed by 
Alexander Lazsuk 


MIDTOWN FRAME SHOP 


61 West 74th Street, N. Y. C. 23 
EN dicott 2-1284 


JULIUS LOWY, inc. 


PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 


52 East 57th Street, New York 


BRAXTON FRAMES 


NEW CATALOG ON RAW WOOD FRAMES 
UPON REQUEST 


353 EAST 58th ST.. NEW YORK 


Worried? 


People who wish to preserve 
their paintings and works of art 
should consult Budworth. We will 
pack and ship them to any part of 
the United States. Over 8] years’ 
experience speaks for liability. 


For safety’s sake—use Bud- 
worth. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 
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Used the World Over—They Have No Equal 
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CHARCOAL PAPER 
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WHITE AND 24 COLORS 


CANSON MI-TEINTES 


FOR PASTEL, WATERCOLOR 


CANSON AQUARELLE 


HANDMADE—FOR WATERCOLOR 


BEVERLY INGRES 
WHITE AND 12 COLORS 
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COBALT GREENS CADMIUM REDS 
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CERULEAN BLUES VERMILIONS 
GENUINE AUREOLINE UMBERS 
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FEZANDIE %&% SPERRLE, INC. 
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Will take all media with perfect fidelity. 
Sensitively absorbent. Great dimensional stabil- 
ity, unusual wet strength, no surface fuzz. 
Write for sample and brochure 
EL GRECO ART PAPERS 
7 Water Street Boston, Mass. 


September 15, 1948 


Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 


The intrusion of a modernistic, 
chromium-pipe chair amid lovely old 
carved mahogany and rosewood is 
always enough to cause raised eye- 
brows. The collecting wife explains 
that her husband purchased it to sit 
in, conceding that it is comfortable. 
The husband, in defense of his choice, 
quotes Emerson to the effect that 
whatever serves well its purpose is 
beautiful. The chromium-pipe chair 
was so functional that I sat in it 
during my entire visit, partly to en- 
joy the muscular comfort, partly to 
be in a position where it was im- 
possible to look at anything so ugly. 
A chair that is merely good to sit in 
is no more necessarily good to look 
at than it is to smell or taste. Visual 
beauty does not depend on adapta- 
tion to any other bodily reaction 
than that of the eye, and the first 
sensational function of visual art is 
to please, interest or stimulate the 
sense of sight. The functional is beau- 
tiful only in the direction of its func- 
tion, and the function of a painting 
is to intrigue the eye. Only the pic- 
ture that succeeds in doing that is 
beautiful to look upon—or fulfills 
its function. 


Craftsmen Invited 


The Philadelphia Art Alliance is 
sponsoring a comprehensive national 
exhibition of crafts, to be held in the 
Alliance Galleries from Oct. 27 to Jan. 
2. Eligible for entry are handicrafts 
and machine-made articles including 
pottery, tiles, woodcarving, weaving, 
original embroidery design, batik, book- 
binding, leather and metalwork, Jewelry 
and general decorative accessories in 
various media. No entrance fee is re- 
quired of exhibitors, whose works will 
be selected by a jury to be announced 
later. For further details and entry 
blanks write to the Art Alliance, 251 
South 18th Street, Philadelphia 3. 


Cape Ann Artists Unite 


Modern-minded artists of Rockport 
and Gloucester have joined forces to 
form the Cape Ann Society of Modern 
Artists, an organization that will seek 
to further appreciation of modern ten- 
dencies in American art. First exhibi- 
tion of the new group was held in July 
at Red Men’s Hall, Rockport and fur- 
ther exhibitions and lectures are 
planned for next summer. Members of 
the governing board are: 

Harold Rotenberg, co-ordinating 
chairman; Elias Newman, public rela- 
tions chairman; Barse Miller, cultural 
chairman; Erwin Singer, treasurer; 
Charlotte Ross, secretary; Umberto 
Romano, chairman of the board of ad- 
missions, assisted by Gerrit Hondius, 
William Meyerowitz, George Morrison. 


Dr. Maxon Appointed 


Dr. John M, Maxon, recent Sheldon 
Traveling Fellow from Harvard, has 
been appointed director of the Thayer 
Museum of Art, and assistant professor 
of art history at the University of Kan- 
sas in Lawrence. Previously, Dr. Maxon 
taught art at Harvard, and was on the 
staff of the Boston Museum and the 
Rhode Island School of Design. 
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The Same Language 


IN RESPONSE to public reaction and 
curiosity regarding contemporary art, 
the Baltimore Museum presented its 
1948 major exhibition in an attempt to 
upset popular misconceptions of the 
so-called “modern styles.” The 130 
paintings and sculptures, almost a hun- 
dred of which were on loan from pri- 
vate collections and museums all over 
the country, Covered the six main cate- 
gories of artistic representation—land- 
scapes, architectural views, portraits, 
figures, animal studies, and still lifes. 

Mrs. Adelyn D. Breeskin, Director of 
the Museum stated, “We feel that at 
least part of the rejection encountered 
by the art of our time is due to the 
observers’ exclusive concern with sub- 
ject matter rather than with the man- 
ner in which artists have transformed 
a visual, emotional, or spiritual exper- 
ience into a painting or sculpture. It 
was the aim of this exhibition to stimu- 
late interest in the artists’ approach, 
regardless of the epoch in which their 
work was produced.” 

She continued, “this exhibition, called 
‘Themes and Variations in Painting 
and Sculpture,’ was a deliberate effort 
to demonstrate the continuity of art 
over the centuries. These art objects 
dated from 3,000 years ago to within the 
year just passed.” 

Mr. E. M. Benson, chief of the de- 
partment of education of the Philadel- 
phia Art Museum, said in his introduc- 
tion to the catalogue: “Playing it safe 
on the side of the old masters without 
regard to differences of quality, and to 
the total exclusion of the artists of our 
time, is a fatuous and malevolent prac- 
tice. For it is one of the surest ways 
to destroy the meaning that the past 
can have for us in terms of contempo- 
rary life and with it—our sense of val- 
ues. It is through the men and women 
of art in our midst that the past can 
come alive again with meaning.” 

Further on he said: “Contrary to the 
popular view, the modern artist has no 
desire to defy or oppose tradition, but 
to use it wisely within the framework 
of his feelings. For he knows that all 
artists everywhere speak the same lan- 
guage, use an equivalent geometry of 
forms, have an equal respect for the 
inherent laws of the materials of art.” 


Information About Maurer 


The Walker Art Center, which is 
planning a comprehensive exhibition of 
the work of Alfred Maurer, a pioneer 
American modernist, who died a suicide 
in 1932, is seeking information on the 
location of hit paintings and drawings. 
Elizabeth McCausland is preparing a 
monograph to accompany the show. 

Any museum, collector, dealer or 
student with information regarding pos- 
session of Maurer paintings, letters and 
memorabilia are asked to write to Nor- 
man A. Geske, Curator of the Walker 
Art Center, #710 Lyndale Ave. S., Min- 
neapolis 5. 


Burchfield Twice Honored 


To his long list of awards and honors 
Charles E. Burchfield can now add two 
more honorary degrees: Doctor of Fine 
Arts, presentéd to him by Harvard Col- 
lege and Doctor of Arts, awarded by 
Hamilton College. 
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Descriptive folder available. 
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APPROVED BY FEININGER 


Dear Mr. Daniels: 


I have been trying out your new “Fig Milk,” 
and I am very pleased with the res ults I obtained 
~ with it in my oil color painting. It makes some 
quite new effects possible which I could not get 
with any other medium. It seems to me to be a 
very important and successful achievement of 
your laboratory for which I thank you. 
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Schools of Design 
Form Association 


AFTER A FOUR-YEAR program of meet- 
ings under the title of National Con- 
ference of Schools of Design, a large 
group of leading professional art schools 
and college art departments have or- 
ganized to become the National Asso- 
ciation of Schools of Design. Formed 
to develop closer relationship among 
non-profit schools of design in order 
to improve their educational practices 
and raise professional standards in de- 
sign, the Association elected the follow- 
ing officers: 

Dr. Royal B. Farnum, formerly of 
the Rhode Island School of Design and 
now consultant for Cooper Union, pres- 
ident; Ernest Pickering, dean of the 
School of Applied Arts of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, vice-president; Gor- 
don L. Reynolds, president of the Massa- 
chusetts School of Art, secretary; and 
Dana P. Vaughan, dean of Cooper 
Union, acting treasurer. 

Norman L. Rice of Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Warren T. Mosman of the Minne- 
apolis School of Art ,and John E. AI- 
cott of the Rhode Island School of 
Design will serve as chairman, respec- 
tively, of the committees on admission, 
program and publicity, and definitions 


and practices. Edward Warwich, Wal- 
lace Rosenbauer and Charles Val Clear 
were elected delegates at large. 


Feitelson Directs 


Lorser Feitelson, well known painter 
and teacher, has been appointed direc- 
tor of exhibits for the Los Angeles 
Art Center School. The School, which 
was established 18 years ago by presi- 
dent Edward A. Adams to train stu- 
dents for art professions in business 
and industry, has many unique train- 
ing plans and courses, including clas- 
ses in movie design. All students are 
required to take a three year basic 
training course in the fine arts, in ad- 
dition to their commercial art train- 
ing, while instructors are drawn ex- 
clusively from practising members of 
fine and commercial art professions. 
Classified as an “educational institu- 
tion of collegiate grade” the School’s 
courses are accepted by the University 
of California and many other colleges. 


Brooklyn Museum School 


The Brooklyn Museum Art School 
announces registration open for the 1948 
fall term, which begins Sept. 28. New 
courses offered among a wide variety 
of full and part-time sessions held days, 
evenings and weekends, will be a Pic- 
ture Clinic, weekly seminars of criti- 


ADVERTISING ART 


Not theoretical instruction, but really prac- 
tical training and experience in preparing 
art for reproduction under some of Amer- 
ica’s foremost art directors and illustrators. 


e Visualizing and Layouts 
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e Lettering and Design 


THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL 
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35 EAST 8th ST., N.Y.C. 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Tbe Leading School of Modern 
Art.” Opening of an EVENING 
COURSE in Drawing, Painting— 
Still Life, Life. 
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208 E. 20th St., New York 3 


California School of Fine Arts 


DOUGLAS MAC AGY, 


OPENS SEPTEMBER 


FALL TERM 


Director 


13 


(Approved for Veterans) 


800 CHESTNUT STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 11 


cism for painters and advanced students 
conducted by Xavier Gonzalez, Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi and Abraham Rattner, and a 
mural workshop, conducted afternoons 
by Francis Bradford and evenings by 
Louis Grebanak. 

Other artists conducting painting, 
drawing, composition and _ sculpture 
classes include John Ferren, Arthur 
Osver, George Picken, Milton Hebald, 
Gregorio Prestopino, Manfred Schwartz, 
Charles Seide. New on the faculty will 
be Gabor Peterdi, Ralston Crawford 
and William Kienbusch. 

For information and registration by 
mail write for the 1948-49 Catalogue, 
Brooklyn Museum Art School, Eastern 
Parkway, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 


New School Art Courses 


The New School for Social Research 
will offer 17 art workshops and nine art 
lecture courses during the 1948 - 1949 
academic year, beginning Sept. 27. The 
workshop faculty includes Camilio Egas, 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Abraham Rattner, 
Stuart Davis, Julian Levi, Robert 
Gwathmey, Louis Schanker, Mario Car- 
reno, Seymour Lipton, Adja Yunkers, 
Hans Jelinek, Johannes Molzahn, Ed- 
mund Marein, and Alexey Brodovitch. 

Art study courses will be given by 
Rudolf Arnheim, Victor Zuckerkandl, 
Meyer Schapiro, Hanna Deinhard, Mor- 
timer Borne, Paul Zucker, and Mar- 
garet Bieber. 


Mrs. Moholy-Nagy Named 


Mrs. Sibyl Moholy - Nagy, educator 
and widow of the late Lazlo Moholy- 
Nagy, has been appointed visiting pro- 
fessor of art at Bradley University, 
Peoria, She will conduct combination 
lecture-workshop courses in Analysis 
and Creation of Contemporary Art. For 
many years Mrs. Moholy-Nagy headed 
the humanities division of her hus- 
band’s New School for Design in Chi- 
cago. 


Beatrice Winser Memorial 


Friends of the late Beatrice Winser, 
who served so long at the Newark Mu- 
seum, have formed a fund-raising com- 
mittee toward setting up a memorial to 
her in the Museum. Chairman of the 
committee is Paul B. Sommer, president 
of the American Insurance Co. and vice- 
president of the Newark Museum As- 
sociation. All wishing to contribute may 
send their checks to the Newark Mu- 
seum, 43 Washington Street, Newark, 
N. J. Checks should be drawn to the 
order of The Newark Museum Associa- 
tion. 


Dodge Appointed Curator 

The board of directors of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts has 
announced the appointment of Vernon 
Montgomery Dodge as curator of its 
schools, succeeding Mrs. Louise Bowen 
Ballinger who resigned the post held 
by her for the past five years. Mr. 
Dodge assumed his duties on July 1. 


Amagansett in Florida 


The Amagansett Art School, former- 
ly located in Amagansett, Long Island, 
will open its second season in Sarasota, 
Florida, on October 4. Director Hilton 
Leech will teach landscape painting, in 
watercolor and oil, ard Dorothy Sher- 
man will instruct in ‘oil portrait and 
figure painting. 
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Yale Acquisitions 


VALUABLE ADDITIONS to Yale Univer- 
sity’s permanent collections — ranging 
from the famous Monteith Bowl by 
John Coney to modern paintings—are 
now on view in the Yale Art Gallery, 
where they will remain until the 
autumn. The Bowl, earliest of four 
known to be of American origin, was 
designed by the Boston silversmith in 
1710 and is an outstanding example of 
early American silver. 

Largest gifts to the University in 
point of size are the late James B. 
Neale’s collection of more than 100 
pieces of English silver, presented by 
Mrs. Neale, and 45 European and Amer- 
ican prints, given by Leonard C. Hanna, 
Jr. 

Among the sizeable collection of 
paintings recently acquired by the Uni- 
versity are Matisse’s Still Life with 
Figure; Environs d’Anvers by Cézanne 
and works by Augustus John, Modig- 
liani, Demuth, Fiene, Derain and Utril- 
lo, all from a bequest by Mrs. Walter 
Brewster. The Societé Anonyme Col- 
lection of Modern Art is enriched by a 
construction by Archipenko and a re- 
lief by Hans Arp, presented by Kath- 
erine S. Dreier, and a Man Ray ab- 
straction. Other paintings on view in- 
clude miniatures by Thomas Seir Cum- 
mings and J. S. Copley, two works by 
E. L. Henry and contemporary Ameri- 
can paintings. 


Ceramic Competition 


The Palestine Applied Arts Develop- 
ment of the department of Trade and 
Industry of the Jewish Agency for 
Palestine, together with the Bezalel 
Jewish National Museum of Jerusalem, 
is sponsoring an international competi- 
tion for designs and decorations for 
ceramic ware. All artists are invited to 
submit one or more ceramic designs, 
suitable for industrial mass production. 
Closing date of the contest was origi- 
nally set for Sept. 30, but in view of 
the previous stoppage of mail from 
Jerusalem the deadline will probably 
be extended, For entry blanks and fur- 
ther information write to the Bezalel 
Jewish National Museum, P.O. Box 398, 
Jerusalem. 


Van Gogh Treasure Trove 


Treasure is still being found even at 
this late date. A French naval officer 
bought a portrait in Marsaille in 1899 
for 150 francs. A friend of the sailor’s 
son showed it recently to a Dutch paint- 
er named Nicoeekman who bugged his 
eyes and promptly toted it off to The 
Hague to get someone to verify his 
belief. Sure enough, it was identified 
as a Van Gogh self portrait painted in 
1888 when Van Gogh was in Arles, 
France. The painting shows the artist 
ina green coat and a garden hat against 
asharp yellow background. It measures 
nineteen and a half inches by twenty- 
Seven and a half inches. The boys at 
The Hague say it is worth $37,000. The 
Sailor’s son has it back. 


Chetcuti Teaches in Bermuda 


John Chetcuti of New York has been 
appointed Art Director of the Bermuda 
Art Association, where he will teach 
during the 1948-49 season. 


September | 5, 1948 























COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


The School of Painting and Sculpture offers a program of courses leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts in Painting or Sculpture 
Art classes are also available for non-matriculated students 


JAMES BROOKS MELVIN LOOS 
INSTRUCTORS: VINCENT CAMPANELLA ORONZIO MALDARELLI 

HARRY CARNOHAN PEPPINO MANGRAVITE 

POMPEO DeSANTIS RALPH MAYER 

LORAIN FAWCETT EDWARD MELCARTH 

EDWARD J. FREY HENRY J. MELOY 

BRUCE GENTRY HANS ALEXANDER MUELLER 

GERHARD GERLACH OSCAR OGG 

ROBERT B. ery GEORGE PICKEN 

DONG KINGM HENRY VARNUM POOR 

FREDERIC KNIGHT ETTORE SALVATORE 

ELMER LOEMKER ALAN TOMPKINS 
CLASSES: DRAWING PAINTING SCULPTURE GRAPHIC ARTS 


WINTER SESSION: Registration, September 16 to 22, 
Classes begin September 23, 1948 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES EAST HALL 


SUMMER SESSION: Registration, June 30, July 1, 2, 1949 
Classes July 5 to August 12, 1949 


THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


AUGUSTUS PECK, Supervisor of the School 
Drawing @ Painting © Mural © Sculpture @ Advertising and Magazine Arts 


1948 





e Bank Bindrum Block Botto Bradford 
Candell Crawford Dienes ed Foss 
. Gonzalez Grebenak Gutzmer Hebal Kienbusch 
FACULTY: Kruse Kuniyoshi Lust Osver Peterdi 
e Picken Prestopino Quigley Rattner Schwartz 
Seide Singer 1. Soyer Tam Tudor 


FALL TERM: Registration, September 13-25. Starts September 27. 
Approved for Veteran. Training. Request free Catalog D 
Address: Gregory Ross, Secretary, Brooklyn Museum Art School 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. NEvins 8-4486 


hans hofmann 


school of fine art—52 w. 8 st., n. y. c. 


morning ° afternoon ° evening — gr. 7-3491 


start of winter session october 4th 





CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
AT BEAUTIFUL CORONADO ISLAND 


MONTY seaeeee 
ON THE PACIFIC OCEAN seunpruas 
LEWIS 15 Miles to Old Mexico CERAMICS 
‘“‘APPROVED FOR VETERANS” ountiines 
DIRECTOR 692 MARGARITA AVE., CORONADO, CALIF. ARTS 


THE SCHOGE 


OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


HERBERT BARNETT 


RAMER ART SCHOOL 


DAY — EVENING — WEEKEND CLASSES 


CREATIVE PAINTING and DRAWING 
LIFE SKETCH CLASSES . 213 4th Avenue (17th St.) N.Y. C. OR. 4-7329 
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chouinard 


art institute 


Animation & Cartooning 
Magazine Illustration 
Fashion Illustration 
Motion Picture Arts 
Advertising Design 
Industrial Design 
Interior Design 

Paper Sculpture 
Costume Design 

Fine Arts 


PHONE EX 4138 
2723 W. 6TH STREET, LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 


SCHOOL OF THE 


Fee boil Mbit 


FINE ARTS 
HISTORY OF ART 
PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
AESTHETICS 
CERAMICS 
GRAPHIC ARTS 

COMMERCIAL ART 


INTERIOR DESIGN 
Classes limited 
Catalog upon request 


LOWELL BOBLETER, Director 
105 £. FIFTH STREET, ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 


JEPSON 


ART INSTITUTE 


ENROLLING FOR THE 
FALL SESSION 
Classes in Fine Art, Illustration, 
Design, Advertising Art, etc., 
under Rico Lebrun, Milly Rocque, 
Francis de Erdely, Wm. Moore, 
Guy Maccoy and others. 


2861 W. Seventh St., 


Los Angeles 


Study in Florida This Winter 
Landscape and Figure Painting 
Approved for Veteran Training, 

P. L. 346 Under G.1. Bill of Rights 
Write Hilton Leech, 

425 Hillview Ave., Sarasota, Florida 


EMLEN ETTING 


will teach oP painting 
Jan 


FLORIDA SOUTHERN COLLEGE 
LAKELAND, FLA. 
write for information 
Dr. Ludd M. Spivey Donna M. Stoddard 
President Dir. Art Dept. 


OIL PAINTING 


SIMPLIFIED HOME STUDY COURSE 
Beginners learn quickly — Ideal for Shut-Ins. 
ature artists also gain additional skill. 
You purchase only one lesson at a time. 
TECHNOCRATIC SCHOOL OF COLOR 
Roland Pierson Prickett, Box AD-124, 
Brightwood Station, Springfield, Mass. 
Year-Round Resident Studio Pupils 
Summer and Autumn Vacation Pupils 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 27 


Fine Arts, Commercial Arts, Airbrush. Individual 
instrection. Catalog AD. Jessica M. Carbee, Director 


“126 MASS. AVE. at BOYLSTON ST.. BOSTON: 


Why a Man Buys a Picture 
[Continued from page 17] 


or rather his judgment. His ego is 
flattered and he likes that. After all, 
why not? In a gallery, this man is the 
type of buyer who should be let alone 
as he wanders about. He definitely 
does not want to be told what to buy 
or what pictures to admire. He does 
not want to explain his presence in 
the gallery. Should anyone discuss “art” 
with him he becomes embarrassed be- 
cause he doesn’t know anything about 
art and will feel like an interloper. 
When, though, he stops before a 
painting and says, “I like that one,” it 
is doubtful if, assuming the price is 
within his range, even the most over- 
zealous salesman or saleslady would 
be able to dissuade him, You see, our 
man has already made his selection 
and that pat on the back a smart 
dealer gives him only eases his con- 
science as he makes out his check. 


Los Angeles Events 


[Continued from page 6] 

by the Santa Paula Chamber of Com- 
merce produced a lively show attended, 
during its week’s showing, by half the 
town. Douglas Shively, bank president- 
painter, sparks this affair from which 
the Chamber, high school and grade 
school annually purchase works for 
their permanent collections. Most of the 
artists are Southern Californians but 
a few send from other States. 

* * * 

When Art Center School completes 
its new gallery it will open with the 
first West Coast showing of the New 
York Art Directors Club annual exhibi- 
tion of advertising and editorial art. 


Rosenwald Fund Ends 


News has come that the Julius Ros- 
enwald Fund, established in 1917 for 
“the well-being of mankind” by the 
Chicago philanthropist, has ceased oper- 
ation, as of June 30. Money for the fund, 


spent on various: educational projects. 


as well as through fellowship grants 
made to artists, scientists and educa- 
tors, came from capital and interest on 
the original endowment of 227,784 
shares of Sears, Roebuck and Co. stock. 

As head of the firm, Rosenwald speci- 
fied that returns from it be spent with- 
in 25 years after his death, which took 
place in 1932. Approximately $22,500,000 
was distributed by the Fund. 


Knickerbocker Artists 

The Guild of Heights Artists (New 
York) has changed its name to the 
Knickerbocker Artists and elected the 
following officers: John J. Karpick, 
president; E. L. Sumner, vice-president; 
Marshall V. Howe, recording and finan- 
cial secretary; Eldise Alman Wakely, 
corresponding secretary. Sam _ Blier, 
Mary Black Diller, Howard Schwarz 
and Rose Nedwill will serve on the 
executive committee. 


LAYTON of'art 
Painting, Illustration, Advertising Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Dress Design, Pho- 
tography, Industrial and Interior Design. 
Summer, Fall, Winter terms. Catalog. 


Charlotte R. Partridge, Miriam Frink, Directors, 
Dept. 598, 758 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee, 2, Wis. 





THE CITY COLLEGE 


ADULT EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 


100 Courses in Fine and 
Applied Arts Beginning 
October 6th, 1948, in 
29 Different Localities 
of New York City Near 
Your Home or Offce. 


Write for Catalog FA 


THE CITY COLLEGE 
Adult Education Program 


Convent Avenue and 139th Street 
New York 31, N. Y. or 
Call WAdsworth 6-5409 


If you're really 


TALENTED 


we'll help you realize your ambi- 
tions ... We are a Non-profit Insti- 
tution who will not only give you 
the finest training, but we will even 
help you pay your tuition, by sup- 
plying you with a part time position. 


Register immediately before classes are filled 


ABBE School of Fine Arts 


Courses in Fine and Commercial Art 
1697 Broadway (cor. 53rd St.), N. ¥.19,N.Y. 


CALIFORNIA 
COLLEGE OF ARTS & CRAFTS 


BROADWAY AT COLLEGE AVENUE 
OCAKLAND 18 e CALIFORNIA 
Over 100 Courses 


ADVERTISING © INDUSTRIAL ¢ FINE ARTS 
TEACHER TRAINING ¢ FOUR DEGREES 


Fall Term Begins September 20 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 


Peoria, Illinois Painting, ‘Seutptere 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS exc 


Industrial Desiga 
Teacher Training 
M.A. and B.F.A. Degrees 
Mrs. Sibyl Moholy-Nagy, Visiting Professor 
P. R. Mcintosh, School of Art 


CENTRAL PARK 
SCHOOL OF ART 


LIFE DRAWING, PAINTING 
COLOR COURSE. Catalogue D. 


ARTHUR BLACK, Director 


58 West 57 St., N. Y. 19 CO. 5-8708 


The Art Digest 








ANNOUNCING 
FALL CLASSES IN 


OIL PAINTING 
BEGINNING SEPTEMBER 18 


Enroll now for individual instruc- 
tion. Each class limited to 8 students. 
Supervised by JON GNAGY, star of 
the weekly NBC television art show: 
“You Are An Artist”. Learn to paint 
and enjoy a great hobby even though 
you can’t draw a straight line. Write 
now, for class schedule and list of 
accommodations. 


JON GNAGY 


School of Painting 
NEW HOPE, PENNA. 









































































¢ Commercial Art © Fine Arts ¢ 
Ceramics * Interior Decorating ° 


Fall Term — September 1, 1948 


Hohowe CE 


SCHOOL of ART 


3607 BROADWAY, SAN ANTONIO 9, 





























TEXAS 
APPROVED FOR VETERAN TRAINING. 
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TAOS VALLEY ART SCHOOL 


LOUIS RIBAK, Director 
Approved under G.I. Bill of Rights 
All year ‘round school 

Taos, New Mexico 


ABBOTT ART SCHOOL 


Fine and commercial art. Adver- 
tising and Fashion Illustration. 

ign for Textiles. Interior De- 
sign. Life, Oil and Water Color. 
Successful artiste instructors. 
























Box 891 





























NIA Credits and Certificates. Catalog. 
ANNE F. ABBOTT, Director 
Box R, 2013 Eye St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
E ARTS 
EGREES 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 












:- OF THE FINE ARTS 
PAINTING ILLUSTRATION 
SCULPTURE MURAL DECORATION 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. BROAD AND 
CHERRY STS., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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rial Design | IST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
r Training USHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
7 Professional training leading to the B.F.A. de- 
Professor gree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Adver- 





tising Art, Dress Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and enioy many 
University activities. 
N FALL TERM REGISTRATION: SEPT. 15, 1948. 
For information, address 


leaneth A. Hudson, Director, 
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DO. 5-8708 America’s “Art School Directory.” For 
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A Modern Viewpoint 


By Ralph M. 


Pearson 





Who Is Responsible? 


Driving across 2,000 miles of our be- 
loved country (to Texas and its huge 
University at Austin) arouses again the 
same old thoughts about issues which 
are so slowly resolved and about causes, 
cures and responsibilities. The mind 
whirls with the wheels; it will not stop. 


HIGHWAYS :—The greatest gain in the 
American landscape is in the new high- 
ways with their slow curves, graceful, 
functional bridges, puzzle-like over and 
under passes and landscaped grassways, 
shrubs and trees. Here comes a sense 
of elation as you share in man’s con- 
trol over nature, in a planned economy 
where beauty has its honored place 
alongside function, where private con- 
trol and greed for profit are superceded 
by the public good. All states share 
spottily in highway credits; Texas has 
added an extra of its own—Roadside 
Parks—to turn into for rest and shade 
—and which tourists and natives litter 
with cans and rubbish. 


SPEED :—-Endless thousands of swanky 
cars in cities, towns and country crowd 
the streets or tear along at 60 miles on 
every highway. Prosperity. Comfort. 
Mechanical perfection. For what end? 
Why the great rush? I have decided, 
by the way, that the body design of 
my 1939 De-lux Ford is better than the 
latest models. Its forms reveal func- 
tion and gain character. Mudguards 
echo wheels; hood covers engine. The 
new bodies are one huge enveloping 
mass. 

WHITE Houses :—Why white? A harsh 
note in any landscape. A blinding in- 
tensification of the hot sun in a hot 
country. 

ADVERTISING SIGNS ALONG HIGHWAYS: 
—A law should be passed limiting them 
to a thousand per mile, all packed neat- 
ly into a single block at one end. Then 
he who wished could stop and read; 
he who did not could see God’s country 
untarnished by visual noise—for a pre- 
cious interval, 

HuMAN Hove.s :—Unfit for animals to 
live in, Colorless delapitation. In cities, 
towns and country. Millions of them 
More and worse in the South. Science 
and engineering genius bypassing the 
humanities. How long must this con- 
tinue? 

THE JUKE Box:—More raucous. More 
constant. In every road-house and mil- 
lions of restaurants. Always the same 
drooling songs spewing from musical 
noise and playing with such arrogant 
loudness that conversation must turn 
to shouting or stop. I am writing this 
at 2 A.M. because a juke box in a road- 
house a half mile away across a lake 
drones on and on hour after hour and 
never stops. Noise becomes a paliative 
for empty minds and hands. 

Art includes the art of living. The 
art of living includes activity — plan- 
ning, construction, self-expression. 
These are in direct contrast to the com- 
mercialized externalizations of life. Art- 
ists and art teachers know the values 
involved. Heavy is their responsibility 
to pass on their knowledge to those 
who do not understand. 








ACADEMY OF 
FINE ARTS WATERCOLOR 
COMMERCIAL ARTS OIL PAINTING 
ANATOMY INTERIOR DESIGN 
FASHION ADVERTISING DESIGN 


x s ® 

Outstanding Artists Now Teaching; 
Lecturers Invited 

. ® + 
Open All Year. Only 26 Minutes from 
Times Square, N. Y. City. Tuition and 
materials under G. I. Bill of Rights. 
In New, Modern, Fireproof Building. 

e 


Write for Catalogue E. 
For Civilians and Veterans 


T. is BOGUT, Director 


65 Clinton St., Newark 5, N. J 


Mitchell 2-837S 














The MEMPHIS ACADEMY of ARTS 
Basic first year course leading to 
completion of 4 year courses in Fine 
Arts, Interior Design and Advertising 
Design. Jewelry, Weaving, Architec- 

tural Drawing and Fashion Illustration. Write 

for catalog. Dept. AD, Memphis, Tenn. 


CLASSES IN 
DRAWING AND PAINTING 


FROM STILL LIFE AND MODEL 
STARTING SEPTEMBER 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


E. ZUTRAU 
8 Celest Ct. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RINGELING “a " 


Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts, 
Interior Decoration in Florida year round. Faculty of out- 
standing artists. Use Ringling Museum and Ringling Circus. 
Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably low 
cost. Write for catalog & folder ‘‘In Florida Sunshine.’ 
Address: George A. Kaiser, Jr., Executive Secretary, 


Sarasota, F iO iO 4 DA 


PAINT THIS WINTER IN FLORIDA 


GDornsworth 


SCHOOL OF ART 
Approved under Public Law 346 & 16 
Write for Circular to 
FARNSWORTH SCHOOL OF ART 
Route No. 3 Sarasota, Florida 


MARIE ADA KREMP 


58 West 57th Street, New York 
CRITICISM and INSTRUCTION IN 


PAINTING and DRAWING 


WRITE 
c/o TARNAY 
6 E. 17th Street OR 
N. Y. C. 


AMERICAN 


ACADEMY OF 


Practical instruction in all branches of Commer- 
cial and Fine Arts. Day, evening and Saturday 
classes. Individual instruction. Write for booklet. 
FRANK H. YOUNG, Director 
25 East Jackson Bivd., Dept. 998, Chicago 4, Ill. 
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=the School for = 
Ant Studies 


250 West 90th St., Cor. B'way, N. Y. C. 
For Fall and Winter Courses 
Register Now 
PAINTING @ DRAWING @ GRAPHICS 
SCULPTURE e ILLUSTRATION 


Day and Evening Classes 
Saturday Classes 
Approved for Veterans 
Maurice Glickman, Director 
Write for Catalogue 
Visit or Call SC. 4-9518 


AMERICAN ART SCHOOL 


3410 B’WAY, N. Y. 31 FO 8-1350 

FINE ARTS—ADVERTISING ARTS 
LEON FRIEND 
WILLIAM GROPPER 
GORDON SAMSTAG 
RAPHAEL SOYER 


Day, Evening, Sat. Morning 
Classes > Write for Catalog 
Approved for Veterans 


YLAN 
JNSTITUTE 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1948 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafte, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY 


Professional training in the Visual Arts: 


Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Commercial 
Art, and History of Art. Fall term: Sep- 
tember 20. Address inquiries to: 


Martha R. Tieman, Registrar, 
FALL TERM e OCT. 4 
NORTON Josedecreert 
Dec. 1-April 30 
SCHOOL Jan. 3- March 12 
OF ART W. PALM BEACH 
FLORIDA 
FINE ARTS CENTER 
AUTUMN-WINTER SESSION, SEPT. 13-JUNE 3 
JEAN CHARLOT, Head 
JOHN G. ORMAI 
Classes in drawing, painting, mural design, 
graphic arts and art history. 


Cincinnati 6, Ohio Eden Park 
t 
ELIOT O'HARA 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
LAWRENCE BARRETT, LEW TILLEY 
Address: Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


" INSTITUTE of DESIGN 


632 N. DEARBORN @ CHICAGO 10 © ASK FOR CATALOG 


STUDIO PAINTING CLASS 


UNDER 


BRACKMAN 


October 15 to May 15 


Write to Carnegie Hall Studio, New York 


Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 
York, N. Y. 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ETCHERS, 
GRAVERS, LITHOGRAPHERS & WOOD- 
CUTTERS INC. 33RD ANNUAL & 10TH 
ANNUAL MINIATURE EXHIBITIONS. 
Nov. 5-18. National Academy. Open to all 
artists. Media: prints, intaglio, relief, plan- 
ographic executed since Jan. 1, 1947. Ju- 
ries. Prizes. Entry forms due Sept. 25. 
Work due at Society Oct. 2. For further 
information write Society of American 
Etchers, Gravers, Lithographers & Wood- 
cutters Inc., 1083 Fifth Ave., New York. 

LA GUARDIA MEMORIAL PLAQUE CON- 
TEST. Haarlem House. Open to all artists. 
The plaque should be plaster model 2’3”x 
3’5”; to bear likeness of La Guardia; to 
be mounted on wood. Jury. Prize of $500. 
Work due Oct. 16. For further informa- 
tion write Haarlem House, 311 E. 116th 
St., New York City 29. 


AUDUBON ARTISTS 7TH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION. Dec. 2-15. National Academy 
Galleries. Open to all artists. All media. 
Jury. Prizes. Fee $3. Entry cards due 
Nov. 19. Work due Nov. 22. For further 
information write Ralph Fabri, 1083 Fifth 
Ave., New York City 28. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


46TH ANNUAL PHILADELPHIA WATER- 
COLOR & PRINT EXHIBITION. Nov. 7- 
Dec. 12. Pennsylvania Academy. Open to 
all artists. Media: watercolor, pastel, tem- 
pera, gouache, black and white, drawings, 
prints. Jury. Purchase & Prize Awards. 
Work due Oct. 18. For further informa- 
tion write Joseph Fraser, Jr., Dir., Penn. 
Academy, Broad & Cherry Sts. 

47TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 
TURES. Nov. 7-Dec. 12. 
Academy of the Fine Arts. Open to 
artists. Miniatures to measure . 
Jury. Awards. Entry cards due Oct. 11. Work 
due by express, Oct. 19; by hand, Oct. 
22. For further information write Lisbeth 
S. Barrett, Devon, Penna. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


13TH ANNUAL NATIONAL CERAMIC EX- 
HIBITION,. Nov. 7-Dec. 12. Syracuse Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. Sponsored by Syracuse 
Museum & Onondaga Pottery Co. Open to 
ceramists of U. S. & Canada. Media: pot- 
tery, ceramic sculpture, terra cotta, enam- 
els, Prizes total. $1,500. Fee $3. Work due 
at Cleveland Museum and National Acad- 
emy in N. Y. Sept. 16-18; San Francisco 
Museum, Sept. 3-24; Boston Museum 
School, Sept. 27-29; Syracuse Museum, 
Oct. 4-6. Further informational available 
Sept. 1, write 13th Ceramic National, Syra- 
cuse Museum, Syracuse 3. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Cleveland, Ohio 
CLEVELAND JUNIOR CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE JAY SHOW. Oct. 25-Nov. 6. 
May Company Auditorium. Open to art- 
ists of greater Cleveland in 21-35 age 
bracket. Media: painting, sculpture, illus- 
tration, handcrafts. Jury. Cash _ prizes. 
Entry fee $1. Blanks due Oct. 2. For 
blanks and further information write Jay- 
cee Office, 400 Union Commerce Bldg., 
Cleveland. 


New 


MINIA- 
Pennsylvania 


Columbus, Ohio 
24TH ANNUAL CIRCUIT 
OHIO WATERCOLOR SOCIETY. Nov. 
1948-July 1949, Columbus Gallery of Fine 
Arts. Open to present & former residents 
of Ohio. Media: watercolor, gouache. Jury. 
Prizes. Fee $3 including membership. En- 
try cards due Sept. 28. Work due Oct. 2. 
Entry cards, dues, requests for further 
information sent to Harriet Dunn Camp- 
bell, Sect’y, 3000 W. Broad St. 


EXHIBITION 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
FRIENDS OF AMERICAN ART 38RD AN- 
NUAL PRINT EXHIBITION. Nov. 8-20. 
- Art Gallery. Open to all Mich. artists. Jury. 


THE " 


" OFFERS COURSES in 
LIFE DRAWING 
PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
JEWELRY 
LEATHERCRAFT 
METAL WORK 
POTTERY 

Call AT. 9-9455 for Catalogue 
YOUNG MEN'S & LEX. AVE. 
YOUNG WOMEN'S HEBREW ASS * 92nd ST. 


PICTURE CLINICS 


Critical Seminars for Painters 


YASUO KUNIYOSHI 
XAVIER GONZALEZ 
ABRAHAM RATTNER 


Offering advanced students and practicing artists 
expert criticism of their paintings—finished or 
in progress—and constructive guidance in soly- 
ing their problems. A unique opportunity to 
obtain weekly criticism and participate in 
stimulating open forums. Evenings. 


Write for free Catalog "'D." 
Brooklyn Museum Art School 


Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17,N. Y. NE 8-4486 


AMY JONES 


FALL PAINTING SESSION 
SEPTEMBER 20—NOVEMBER 19 
Beautiful North Westchester County. 
| Evening, 2 Day Classes per Week. 
Lectures by Visiting Nationally Known 
Artists. Figure and Landscape in All 
Media. Emphasis on Creative Painting. 
For Schedule and Rates Write: 
D. BLAIR JONES, MT. KISCO, N. Y. 


with 


COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL 


Courses in 


Painting, Sculpture, 
Ceramics, Interior Design, 
Fashions, Design Materials 
Day and Evening Sessions Catalogue 
44 N. 9th St., Columbus 15, Ohio 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Commercial, Fine Arts, 


layout, fashion 


Cartooning-lettering 

illustration, interior decor- 

ating, portrait, still life landscape. Rooms 

available reasonable rates. Next semester 

starts Sept. 13. Approved G.I. Bill of Rights 
TERRY ART INSTITUTE 


2100 W. Flagler St. Miami, Fic. 


STUDIO SCHOOL of ART 


Drawing, painting, commercial design courses. Ideal 

Study conditions in sunny Sarasota, on the Gulf 

of Mexico. Distinguished faculty. Limited enrollment. 
G.I. APPROVED 


For catalog write: Director, 


Sarasota, 


P. O. Box 883 


FLORIDA 


PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL 


OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


Practical courses in Art for Industry. 
Advertising, costume design, fashion il- 
lustration, teacher education, (degree), 
Illustration. Interior decoration ané 
Industrial design. Day, eve. Catalog. 
Broad & Pine Streets, Phila. 2, Pa. 


—_ 


mam GO OUTDOOR PAINTING 
WITH WILLIAM FISHER 


SHORT TRIPS NEAR N. Y. ALL DAY 
Wed. & Sun. & Saturday Afternoons 
May 1 to November 12 
For further information write 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 


33 W. 8th St., N.Y.C. GRamercy 5-7159 


LEARN PAINTING 


with YUN GEE 


Famous American Artist— 
Paris Recognition Since 1928 


Private instruction only—results excellent 
51 E. 10 Street OR 4-035! 
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AN EXHIBITION 


OF STUDENT PAINTINGS IN KODA- 
CHROME SLIDES SHOWING THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF NATIVE POWERS 
lO CREATE AND DESIGN AND 
LLUSTRATING THE CREATIVE 


ng artists ILOSOPHY AND METHODS OF 
a RALPH M. PEARSON 


ipate in 


IS NOW AVAILABLE. 
Rental fee to schools is $10.00 per week. 


. Application blanks on request. 
chool |\iesiGN WORKSHOP .. . . Nyack, N. Y. 
1E 8-4486 


THE OLDEST PROFESSIONAL ART SCHOOL IN AMERICA 


COMMERCIAL ART 


Courses in Lettering and Layout, Illustration, 
Airbrush, Fashion Illustration, and Advertising. 
G.1. Approved. Living Accommodations secured. 
Personal instruction and individual progress. 


116 SO. MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 
DEPT. 9D CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 








WARD MOUNT 


ART CLASSES 


OIL PAINTING & SCULPTURE 
Stup1os: Private & Class 





g-lettering 


ior decor-§| 74 SHERMAN PLACE Instruction 
»e. Rooms§| JERSEY CITY, N. J. JO. 2-2629 
semester 


of RISHtS | eesowaL ART INSTRUCTION for BEGINNERS & ADVANCED 











Miami, Fic. TARR re T 
ART S SCHOOL OF A 
PAINTING © SCULPTURE © ILLUSTRATION 
wees. = Enroll NOW—Day, Eve. & Sat. Classes 
one ntl ||| & ALSO SPECIAL HOME STUDY COURSES 
54 W. 74th ST., N.Y. C. TR. 7-0906 
Box 883 


LIDA 


HOOL 


AL ART 


CHICAGO DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
Dress Design + Fashion 

ACADEMY Illustration + Interior 
of Ar nee ee 
Mlustration * Drawing « Painting. 


aiid SAR) Day, Eve., Sat. and Sun. Classes. 
1, fashion Il- j : 

ion, (degree), Founded Write for free Catalog 
toration and ee 18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
eve. Catalog. 

ila. 2, Pa 





BUTERA Fine arts 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 












LL DAY SMALL GROUPS—INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
ernoons BASIC COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 
Veterans Accepted 
ite bn Write for Catalogue A.D. 
Hane a ae setae cnetanen 
cy 5-7159 
SAMUEL 
>FFIIBRECHER 
J 
= tates CLASS 
ALL TERM NOW IN SESSION 
sexcelleM | waning 9-5168 124 W. 28rd ST. 
OR 4-035! NEW YORK CITY 
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Prizes. Entry fee 50c. Blanks due Oct. 28. 
Work due Nov. 1. For blanks and further 


information write Print Exhibition, Grand 
Rapids Art Gallery, 230 E. Fulton St. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
CITY OF LOS ANGELES 4TH ANNUAL 
ART EXHIBITION. Oct. 17-31. Greek 
Theater. Open to artists in Los Angeles 


and vicinity. Media: sculpture, oils, water- 
colors, miniatures, pastels. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry blanks due Sept. 28. Work received 
Oct. 1 and 2. For blanks and further in- 
formation write Paul Lauritz, 3955 Clay- 
ton Ave., Los Angeles 27. 
Montclair, N. J. 

18TH ANNUAL NEW JERSEY STATE EX- 
HIBITION. Oct. 31-Nov. 28. Montclair 
Museum. Open to artists of N. J. All media. 
Jury. Awards. Entry fee $1 for Museum 
and AAPL members, all others $1.50. For 
further information write Montclair Mu- 
seum. 

Ala. 

SHOW OF 
Museum of 


Montgomery, 
19TH ANNUAL JURY 
BAMA ART LEAGUE. 
Arts. Open to members who are present 
or former residents of Ala. Media: oils, 
watercolors, graphic arts, ceramics, sculp- 
ture, photography. Jury. ‘Awards. Work 
due Oct. 15. For further information write 
George E. Lewis, Sec’y., 338 Sayre St. 


ALA- 
Fine 


New York, N. Y. 

THE KNICKERBOCKER ARTISTS 2ND 
ANNUAL SHOW. Nov. 15-30. 8th St. 
Gallery. Media: oils, watercolors. Jury. 
Fee $5. For further information write 
John J. Karpick, 115 Cabrini Blvd., New 
York City 33. 

Pella, lowa 
PELLA & VICINITY EXHIBITION. Oct. 


25-Nov. 10. Central College. Open to pres- 
ent and former residents of Iowa. Media: 
oil, watercolor, gouache, pastel. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards due Oct. 12. For cards 
and further information write John Wesle, 
Dir., Central College Galleries. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

23RD ARIZONA ART EXHIBITION. Under 
auspices of Phoenix Fine Arts Assoc. Nov. 
5-14. Arizona State Fair. Entry cards due 


Oct. 20. Work due Oct. 25. For further 
information write Alfred Knight, Chair- 
man, Ariz. State Fair Commission. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
12TH ANNUAL NORTH CAROLINA ART- 
ISTS' EXHIBITION: Dec. 1-Jan. 5. State 


Art Gallery. Open to artists who are na- 
tive North Carolinians, or have been liv- 
ing in N. C. for 12 months immediately 
preceding Dec. 1948, or have at some time 
lived in N. C. for period of 5 years. Media: 
paintings, sculpture, prints, drawings. Jury. 
Awards. Entry fee $1. Entry cards due Oct. 


25. Work due Nov. 2. For further infor- 
mation write Lucy Cherry Crisp, State 


Art Gallery, 2nd Floor, State Library Bldg. 
San Antonio, Texas 

10TH ANNUAL TEXAS GENERAL EX- 
HIBITION. Oct. 17-Nov. 7. Witte Memo- 
rial Museum. Open to residents of Texas. 
Media: paintings, drawings, prints, sculp- 
ture, ceramics. Jury. Prizes totalling $950. 
Work due Oct. 1. For further informa- 
tion write Witte Memorial Museum, San 
Antonio 2. 


Sioux City, 


1TH ANNUAL 
SHOW. Nov. 
Prizes total 


Iowa 
IOWA WATERCOLOR 
11. Art Center Association. 
$150. Work due Oct. 10. For 
further information write Freda I. Heil- 
man, Art Center Assoc., 6134% Pierce St., 
Sioux City 15. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
WESTCHESTER ARTS & CRAFTS GUILD 
1948 EXHIBITION. Nov. 15-22. County 
Center. Open to residents of Westchester 
County. Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture, 
graphics, crafts. Prizes. Entry fee $2 to 
non-members. Entry cards due Nov. 1. 
Work due Nov. 12. For further informa- 
tion write Vivian O. Wills, Sec’ty-Treas., 
Westchester Arts & Crafts Guild, Room 
242, Country Office Bldg., White Plains. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


14TH ANNUAL NEW YEAR SHOW. Jan. 
1-30. Butler Art Institute. Open to past 
and present residents of Ohio, Penna., 
Va., Mich., W. Va., Ind., Wash., D. C. Me- 
dia: oil, watercolor. Jury. Prizes. Entries 
received Nov. 14-Dec. 12. For further in- 
formation write Secretary, Butler Art In- 


524 Wick Youngstown 2. 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


stitute, Ave., 





Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. —— T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway,Boston 15, Mass. 


HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


AVERY MEMORIAL 





* 
FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 


PAINTING » GRAPHIC ARTS 
SCULPTURE - DRAWING 
DESIGN - COMMERCIAL ART 


Catalogue Upon Request 
HENRIK MARTIN MAYER, Directo: 


* 2 
25 Atheneum Square, North Hartford, Connecticut 
Taught by Otis Dozier 


IN 


WINTER TERM: SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
COLLEGE CREDIT..FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS 
APPROVED FOR VETERAN TRAINING 


For further information write Registrar 


DALLAS MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
FAIR PARK DALLAS 10, TEXAS 


Joseph Hovell 


Sculpture Studio 


PRIVATE & CLASS 
DAY & EVE. INSTRUCTION 


3 Riverside Drive,N.Y. SC.4-6252 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 


DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
TEACHING: DRAWING, PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
Places available in commercial classes. 
A@ilated with George Washington University 
Write for Catalogue 
17th St. & N. ¥. Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 


THER NINSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 


PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 


Fine Arts, Industrial 
Art, Advertising Art, 
Teacher Training. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois, Box 38 
[A PRACTICAL ART SCHOOL 
BURNLEY SCHOOL fees 


Professional 
LiL aie = Foculty 
2 

Udeertising Ut-Fine Ut 


| 905 EAST PINE SEATTLE » WASH. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


of ART 





LIFE DRAWING 
PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 
CERAMICS 

















School of Design for Women 


104th YEAR. Textile design, 
commercial illustration, adver- 
tising art, art education, fash- 
ion design, fashion illustration, 
painting, interior decoration. 
Crafts. Diploma and degree 
courses. Day, evening, Satur- 
day classes. Residences. Catalog. 


1326 N. Broad Street, 
Phila. 21, Pa. 
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(Opinions of the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 









NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY 
154 West 


: WILFORD 8S. CONROW 
57th Street, New York, N. Y. 





R 2, Box 444, 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 






NATIONAL DirREcTOR AMERICAN ART WEEK—NOVEMBER 1-7: 


Westwood, 





NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID 
208 West 23rd Street, New York City 


NATIONAL TREASURER EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 





HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 
New Jersey 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F 
EDGAR M. CRAVEN, RODGER DEERING, HARVEY DUNN. 
FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG LOBER, 
C. PLATT, TABER SEARS, JOHN W. 
JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G 


THOMPSON, 
WOLCOTT. 


American Art Week 


A gracious letter from Mrs, J. L. 
Blair Buck, president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, sounds 
a happy note for us on which to tune 
up our instruments and be ready for 
the “attack” on our Overture, “Amer- 
ican Art Week” when November is 
here. 

Writes Mrs. Buck: “I am happy to 
send my endorsement of American Art 
Week, November 1-7, 1948. The General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs has long 
cooperated in the celebration of this 
Week and I hope that the activities 
of 1948 will mean real stimulus to the 
promotion of American art.” 

Our Board extends our thanks and 
appreciation to Mrs. Buck. Her encour- 





BRINCKERHOFF, 
GORDON GRANT, 
HOBART NICHOLS, 
STOW WEGENROTH, 


LOUIS BETTS, RUSSELL J. CONN, DEAN CORNWELL, 
GARNET DAVY GROSSE, NILS HOGNER, 
GUSTAVE J. NOBACK, CARLTON PENNY, CHARLES 
FREDERIC WHITAKER, PAUL W. WHITENER, 


aging words and the backing of the 
Federation will be indeed, as that back- 
ing has always been, an impetus in this, 
the foremost annual art event in the 
nation. We hope that our State Di- 
rectors and Chairmen of the Art Week 
program will immediately bestir them- 
selves. If you are needing any special 
information you should write directly 
to our National Director of American 
Art Week, Mrs. Helen Gapen Oehler, 
at the address given on this page. 


That C opyright Boost 


We are receiving many complaints 
about that recent terrific raise in the 
price of copyright fees. Many questions 
are posed, 

Well, if you don’t like it, there is 


SUPREME QUALITY Fine Artists 
Colors in SUN THICKENED OIL 









oh : 


Greatest permanency and durability ever 
achieved. A product of scientific research 
Restricted to the finest 
permanent pigments in grinds of exceptional 
Equalized drying 


LT Mee Loe t as 


brilliancy and strength 
reat te eT 


rtified by 


Pe ee 


Purity ce 


composition on every tube 
os specified by A.A.P.L 
Conforming to U. § 
Government Stondords 


For FREE Technical Book on 
Formulation for Permanency, write 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 
2700 Highland Ave., Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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Mrs. HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 
New National Director of 
American Art Week 













ing work Mrs. Oehler did for our Ne 
Jersey Chapter, sought her to direc 
American Art, Week when Mrs. Hohmar 
retired. Aside from Mrs. Oehler’s splen 
did organizing ability, she is a very 
competent artist. Our State Chairme 
will find it very inspiring to work 

with her. 
















something you can do about it, ani” 
you will have no one to blame but 
yourselves if you don’t do it. Just re 
member, every member of the Hous 
in Congress is up for election this com 
ing November. One-third of the Senat¢ 
is also around shaking your hand o 
kissing your baby—if you have a baby. 
So now is the time to ask this $64 
question of your member of Congress, 


Question:—Whether you agreed to 
this raise or not, will you use you 
influence and vote to have this in 
equitable and hurtful increase in the 
copyright fees removed? 


If you receive one of those adroit 
Congressional ‘“‘kiss-off” letters in re 
ply, please send us a copy of it, for it 
is our purpose to make a compilation 
of these epistles. Perhaps we may awari 
one of our prizes for the most ingeni- 
ous one. These are the letters which 
have been devised with great cunning, 
to show deference to the constituent} 
but carefully to avoid committing the 
Congressman in any way to a de 
cision. 

We are serious, for this is a very 
serious matter for every artist ané 
creator. Please, for your own sake 
and to help your League, get the name 
of your Congressman and tell him, if 
he hasn’t read it, that the fee for 4 
simple copyright has been raised from 
$1 to $4, or 300 percent. This is more 
than the artist can afford—more tha! 
the traffic can bear. 


We shall endeavor to fix the respor- 
sibility for this increase and let yol 
know in our next issue. But you shoul 
write—and do it today. And get other 
to write. Your vote will count before 
election. It will not be worth a snap 
of your finger afterwards. 


The Art Diged 
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ear Uncle Sam” 


Just suppose there was a character named Johnnie 
aftee, who had a brother named Joe who served overseas 
through the last war, and now this brother Joe was 
wing the very deuce of a time trying to acquire some 
ining under the G.I. Bill of Rights. And suppose Johnnie 
tt to wondering about his own future after he has given 
time under this present day draft. And, suppose further, 
t Johnnie was to write a letter to his good Uncle Sam 
the hope of putting his mind at ease on the subject of 
future—a letter something like this: 

* “Dear Uncle Sam: Maybe you know my brother, Joe. 
Anyway you have his number, for he served from begin- 

g to the end of this World War II. When he heard how 
5: had set up this G.I. Bill of Rights, he was mighty glad 
ause he thought you were going to help educate him. 
was always making pictures and wanted to be an 
artist, so he decided to go to an art school. 

“But he was told the school had word that no more 
than ten percent of those who enrolled could be admitted 
wnless they had high school diplomas. Now, Uncle Sam, 
Joe never had time to finish school before you jerked him 
into the army. He didn’t need a high school diploma to 
carry a gun and learn to hup, two, three, four. 

“Then he was told they had backed up in that, but he 
would have to write a ‘justification letter.’ (They spelled 
that out for him.) He says this meant he must write and 
tell them why he wants to study art, and they get him all 
outstana™ixed up whether this is for a vocation or an avocation. 
our Ne I don’t know what that means and neither does Joe. 
to direct All Joe wants is to study art. I don’t know why. I’m 
. Hohmar going to be a brick-layer if I can find a brick-layer school, 
or’s splen. because they make a lot more money than artists. But Joe 
s a very Wants to be an artist and he has a school picked out where 
Chairmes “ey have real artists he wants to study with. But there is 

to worg™t a single artist on any Board of Education he can find 
and he just can’t talk the language of those professors. 

“Can you tell Joe what he ought to do, Uncle Sam? I’m 
not asking about what I can do about any brick-layers’ 
lame bypschools ’cause I don’t want to be court-martialed before I 
. Just refinish my basic training, and I haven’t got any high school 
the Housq diploma myself. 
this com 
he Senat¢ 
r hand o 
ve a baby. 
¢ this $6 
Congress. 
agreed to 

use your 
> this in 
ise in the 
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Yours honest and truly, 


Johnnie Draftee.” 
P.S. to the Above 


This leads us quite naturally to the stand taken by 
various Boards of Education who have the say-so about who 
may teach and whether those G.I. boys may study art. 

As we have previously insisted, this educational combine, 
which is a very close approach to Fascism, is controlling 
with an iron fist. It insists the primary qualifications for 
teaching is scholastic standing and not a grounded standing 
in the profession of art. 

We repeatedly have pointed out that no degrees can be 
awarded in art nor can college degrees teach it. It is only 
learned from one who can do it, and by seeing it done. 

Why, we wonder, are there no professional artists in the 
make-up of these Boards? 


Bull-Dozers vs. Civic Beauty 

Oskaloosa, Iowa, is a typical and beautiful mid-western 
small city. It is graced with stately trees which shade its 
residence streets. Or they were gracing them at last reports. 
Just how much shade there is in the residential sections at 
present we are not fully advised. 

It is like this: Oskaloosa acquired a Mayor who is a 
very up-to-the-minute official who apparently wishes to 
Stream-line the place. Our information is that he wished, 
and really started to widen some of the streets so that 
traffic might swish along them as it speeds through Iowa. 

To do this widening it was necessary to hook bull-dozers 
to those grand old elms and other trees and yank them out 
by the roots, Then the good women of that town got up in 
arms. Our last bulletin had it that they were swinging hard 
and not pulling any of their punches. All this is happening 
tight in the home-State of our own, Jay N. (Ding) Darling, 
the country’s foremost evangelist for conservation and the 
Saving of our trees. 

This recalls the crusade made within the past year by 
Dr. H. D. Althouse, president of the Hickory Museum of 
Art, in Hickory, N. C., to require a permit before any tree 
Within that attractive city might be destroyed. 

—ALBERT T. REID. 
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Mars and Venus United By Love — Veronese 


Courtesy of The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


Sargent : Oolers 


= 


~= _ Sargent colors have long been the choice of artists 
of eminence. Their good judgment in selecting 
Sargent oils is confirmed by laboratory experi- 
ment. Even the highest government standards, 
which are not met by many foreign colors, are 


exceeded by the Fine Arts Colors of Sargent. 


Sargent Color Mediums 
for the discriminating artist 


Oils « Water Colors ¢ Pastels 
Air Brush Colors ¢ and others 


American Artists’ Color Works, Inc. 
w. Sargent Building 5601 First Avenue 
Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 


FSR 


Hi-Test Color onform with the specifications 
as requested by the American Artists’ Professiona 



























































































































































CALENDAR 
OF CURRENT 


EXHIBITIONS 





AKRON, OHIO 

Art Institute Jo Sept. 
New Republic.” 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


26: The 


Institute of Art To Oct. 4: Work 
hy Bernice Webster. 

ATHENS, GA. 

Univ. of Georgia To Oct. 8: Loan 
Library of Reproductions 
ATLANTA, GA. 

The Castle Sept.: Gwyn Ferris 


Semi-Abstract Watercolors 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Jo Sept. 26: Sculp- 
ture and Drawings by Lajos d'Eb- 
neth. 

BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 

Cranbrook Museum To Sept. 26: 
Abstract, Surrealist American Art 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Belvedere Gallery Sept.: Drawings 
Paintings and Sculpture. 
Brown Gallery To Oct. 2: 
by Janet Folsom. 

Childs Gallery Sept.: Early 
can Paintings 
Institute of Contemporary Art To 
Sept. 28: New England Painting. 
Museum of Fine Arts Zo Nov 
John Spaulding 
tion, 

Vose Galleries To Sept. 15: 
can Landscape and Figure 
mgs. 

Wiggin Gallery To 
ligious Prints. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
Fogg Museum 7o Oct. 31: 
Century English Silver. 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 
Art Gallery To Jan. 15: 
by American Artists. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Zo 
Dufy Prints; Sept. 
Associated American 


Portraits 


imeri- 


~. 
a. 


Memorial Exhibi- 


Ameri- 
Paint- 
Sept. 29: Re- 
18th 


Paintings 


Sept. 26: Raoul 
Adja Yunkers 


Artists Sept.: 
Paintings, Sculpture by Members. 
Chic. Galleries Assoc. Sept.: Water- 
color Annual, 


Field Galleries Sept 
Corbino, Paintings 
Gallery Studio Sept 
Chicago Architects. 
Little Gallery Sept 
Byron Goto. 
Palmer House Galleries To Oct 5 
French & American Paintings 
Public Library Sept.: John Fabion. 
Sculpture; Frank Vavruska 
Riccardo Gallery Sept Erhibition 
bu Joseph Friebert. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


21-Oct. 9: Jon 
Paintings by 


Painiings by 








Ten Thirty Gallen Sept. 29-O0c:, 2 
Fall Festival in Art 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO 


Fine Arts Center Sept 
Ives; Florence Koehler Paintings 
COLUMBUS, OHIO j 


Currier 


Gallery of Fine Arts From Sept. 
28: International Photography 
Show. 

DALLAS, TEX. 


Museum of Fine Arts Sept 
ings from Private 
DAYTON, OHIO 
Art Institute Sept.: Early 20th 
tury Watercolors 
DETROIT, MICH 
Institute of Arts To Sept. 23: Paint 
ings from Berlin 
FORT SMITH, ARK. 
KFPW Gallery To Oct. i: F 
Smith, Oils. 
HARTFORD. CONN. 
Wadsworth Atheneum 7o Oct. 3: 
Landscape Painting 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Associated American Artists To 
Sept. 28: Toulouse-Lautrec 
County Museum Sept.: Old 
Drawings. 
Cowie Galleries Sept. 
American Paintings. 
Hatfield Galleries Sept.: Contempo 
rary American Paintings. 
Modern Institute of Art Zo Oct. 3 
Paul Klee. 
Stendahl Galleries Sept Ancient 
American and Modern French Art 
Vigevens Galleries Sept.: French 
and American Painiings. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Art Institute Zo Oct. 3: Paintings 
Booth Tarkington Collection. 
Walker Art Center 7o Oct. 31: 
Work by Younger Minnesota Art- 
iste. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Walker Art Center Jo Oct. 17: 
Everyday Art Outdoors. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum 7o Sept. 26: Audubon 
Prints; Museum's Prints. 
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MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Museum of Fine Arts Sept.: Florida 
Gulf Coast 7th Annual. 
MONTEREY, CALIF. 

Pat Wall Gallery To Sept. 25: Jean 
Kellogg Paintings; Ceramics. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Newark Museum 
Development of 
color. 

Rabin & Krueger Gallery Jo Sept. 
24: Paintings by duvet Dokus. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA 

Delgado Museum Sept. irt Asso 
ciation No-Jury Annual, 
NORFOLK, VA 

Museum of Arts To Sept. 26: Po 
traits by B. Czedekowsk 
NORWALK, CONN. 

Silvermine Guild Sept. 19-26: Pa- 
tron Show. 

OAKLAND, CALIF 

Mills College Gallery To 
Paintings by West Coast 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Academy of Arts Sept. 
Sully, Paintings and 
Art Alliance To 
Teachers Assoc 
Museum of Art Sept.: 150 Years of 
Lithography; Tapestries. 

Print Club From Sept. 23: Carl 
Shaffer, Prints and Watercolors. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


From 


American 


Sept. 18: 
Wate, 


Oct ‘ 
irtists 


Thomas 
Vemorabilia 
Sept. 26: Art 


The Three Arts To Oct, 9: Paint 
ings by Lou D. Infield. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 

Art Association To Oct. 4: Paint 
ings by Mattie Lietz. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Gallery Sept.: Old Master 


Paintings and Drawings. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum To Oct. 10: Wa- 
tercolors of the American Scene. 

SAGINAW, MICH. 

Art Museum Sept.: 19th Century 
American Landscape Paintings. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Gallery of Art Sept.: Work bu 
Faculty; Craftsman's Market. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

City of Paris Sept.: Portraits Group 
Work by Edith Hoyt. 

De Young Museum From Sept. 17: 
Max Beckmann Retrospective Show. 


Labaudt Gallery To Oct. 8: Work 
by Russell Hartley. 

Legion of Honor From Sept. 20: 
Paintings by Grandma Moses. 
Museum of Art To Oct. 10: Work 


hy Le 
Raymond & Raymond Jo Sept. 25: 
Work by William M. Cameron. 

SAN MARINO, CALIF. 

Huntington Art Gallery Sept.: Lith 
ographs by Daumier. 

SANTA FE, N. M 

Modern Art Gallery Sept.: Contem- 
porary Paintings and Sculpture. 
Museum of New Mexico Sept.: Work 
hy Joe H, Herrera, 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum 7o Sept. 26: Far East 
ern Textiles. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Smith Art Museum Jo Oct. 22: 
National Ceramic Erhibi‘ion. 


STONY BROOK, L. I. 


Corbusier. 


Suffolk Museum To Oct. 3: Long 
Island Artists Award Show 
TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum of Art Sept.: Exhibition 


of Haitian Paintings. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Aden Gallery To Oct. 11: Paintings 
hy Frank H. Alston, dr. 
Library of Congress To Feb. 11: 
Centennial of Oregon Territory. 
Pan American Union Sept.; Ameri 
can Univ. Faculty Artists Show. 
Publie Library To Sept. 29: Paint 
inas by Charles C. Shinn, 
Smithsonian Institution 7o Oct. 3: 
Prentiss Taylor Lithographs. 
WICHITA, KAN. 
Art Museum To Oct. 
Potters and Weavers. 
Art Association Zo Oct. 10: Wil- 
Dickerson; Patrick Rowley. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Art Center To Sept. 26: 
lo's Travels. 
WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 
Rudolph Galleries Sept.: 
Modern French Artists. 
Mollie Smith Gallery Jo Oct. 1: 
illen Cochran; Frank Chase. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Butler Art Institute To Oct. 3: 
imerican Painters. 


3: Wichita 


liam 


Varco Po- 


Work by 


New 





NEW YORK CITY 





A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) To Sept. 
18: Luba Gurdus; Rico Blas. 
Acquavella Galleries (38E57) Sept.: 
Old Masters. 
Alonzo Gallery 
Group Exhibition. 
America House (485 Madison) T7o 
Oct. 7: Ceramics by Wayne Long. 


(58W57Y~” Sept.: 











American 
W56) 


British Art Center ‘44 


Early and Contemporary American 
Sept. 21-Oct. 9: 


Augustus Art. 








John, Isabel Bishop, Drawings. Morgan Library (33E36) To Dee 
Argent Galleries (42W57) Jo Sept. 4: Mesopotamian Cylinder Seals, 
: Graphics Show. Morton Galleries (117W58)  Sepz.- 





Artists Gallery (61E57) To Oct. 1: 
Eugenie and Saul Baizerman, 
Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) To Sept. 25: Anniversary Memorial. 

Show; To Oct. 2: Lester Rondell Museum of Modern Art 
Sept. 27-Oct. 3: Paintings by Fa To Oct. 10: Work of 
mous Amateurs. Group; To Oct. 24: 
Babcock Galleries Gogh and Seurat. 
Show, Watercolors. Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
Barbizon-Plaza Art Galleries (101 (1071 Fifth) Sept.: Selections from 
W58) To Oct. 1: Luba Gurdus Permanent Collection 
Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison) National Academy 


Group Exhibition. 
Museum City of N.Y. 
103) To Oct. 1: 





(Fifth a 
Grace Moore 









(11W53) 
Stieglitz 
Works by Vay 








Sept.: Group 





(1083 Fifth) 





Sept 20-Oct. 15 Group Exvhibi Sept. 29-Oct. 31: Pepsi-Cola’s 
tion Paintings of the Year. 

Binet Gallery (67E57) Sept. 19th New Age Gallery (1 E56) To Oe 
and 20th Century Americans; Sept. 9; Art to Live With. 

Juanita Marbirook Guecione, Oils. N. Y. Historical Society (Cent. PK 
Brooklyn Museum (E. Pkwy.) Sept W. at 77) To Oct. 17: Recent A¢ 


cessions, 
Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Sept. 
Distinctive Paintings. 


24-Nov. 11: “What Cortez Saw in 


Vewico. 


Brummer Gallery (LLOE58) Sept.: . ‘ - : 
Old Maste = Newman Gallery (150 Lex.) Sept, 
Buchholz Gallery (32E57) From Town Views; Marines. 





Sept. 22: Contemporary Sculpture. Newton peg (11E57) To Oct, 4 
Carlebach Gallery (937 Third) To 13 No.able Portrait: ; 
Sept. 23: James Guy, Paintings. Niveau Gallery (63E57) Sept.: Con 

















Century Assoc. (7W43) To Sept. temporary French Paintings. 

23: Melthenny Collection Norlyst Gallery (59W56) Sept. 26 
Chinese Gallery (33 357) Sept.: Oct. 2: Erich Kastan; Richard 
Group Exhibition Erdoes. 


Contemporary Arts (1LOGE57) Frow 
Sept. 20: Pre-Season Group Show. 
Delius (116E57) Sept.: Contempo- 
rary Drawings and Paintings. 
Downtown Gallery (32E51) Jo Sept. 
25: American Family Paintings. 
Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) 
Sept.: French and American Paint 
mgs. 
Durlacher Galleries (11E57) 
Sept. 28: Cady Wells. 
Egan Gallery (63E57) 
ern American Paintings. . 
Eggleston Galleries (161W57) Sept. Oct. 6: 3 ‘ 
20-Oct. 2: Bejar Chano. Rosenberg Galleries 
Sept. 20: American and 


Parsons Gallery (15E57) From Sept 
John Little. 

sedoit Gallery (121E57) 1 
Sept. 25: Viadimir Boberman, 

Perls Galleries (32E58) Sept.: Fa 
Group Show. 

Portraits, Ine. (460 Park) Sept 
Contemporary American Portraits 
Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) Sept 
Group Exhibition. 
Riverside Museum 
Sept.: Mod- To Oct. 10. x 
RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich) Ty 
Lunn Rowan. 
(16E57) Frow 
French 





Fr 
aia (310 Riverside 


Sth St. Gallery (33W8) Sept.: Drawings of 19th and 20th Cer 
Group Show, Members of Fisher turies 
Class. S: * Gallery (23RWRE S 9 
‘ Salpeter Gallery (36W56) Sept. 2 
Feig! Gallery (601 Madison) To ' . 


Oct. 9: George Russin 
Scalamandre Museum (20W55) T 
Nov. 15: Textiles in Histor 
Shrines. 

Bertha Schaefer (32E57) From Sept 
20: “Modern House Comes to Life. 
Schaeffer Galleries (52E58) Sept 
Old Masters. 

Schneider - Gabriel (69E57) Sept 
Permanent Collection. 
Schoneman Galleries (73E57) Sept 
Fine Paintings, All Schools. 

: : School for Art Studies (250W90 
Graphics. To Nov. 15: Paintings and Sculp 


1: Modern European Masters. 
gil Galleries (63E57) Jo Sept. 
Maria Horne. 

44th St. Gallery (133W44) Sept.: 
Rouault and Picasso Li,hographs. 
Friedman Gallery (20E49) Sept.: 
Lawrence Butcher, Illustrations. 
Grard Central Art Galleries (15 
Vand.) Sept.: Contemporary Amer 
ican Painting. (55E57) Sept.: Con- 
emporary American Painting. 
Jane Street Gallery (760 Mad.) To 
Sept. 25: Group Shou 



















Janis Gallery (15E57) From Sept. ture by Faculty Members. 

20: Fernand Leger. Schultheis Galleries (15 Maid 
Jensen Gallery (667 Fifth) Sept. " Lane) Sept.: Old Masters. 

ey Sone Sculptors Gallery (4W8) Sept.: Co 
Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Sept.: temporary Sculpture Group. 
Currier and Ives Prints. Seulptors Court (18 Wash. Sa. N 
Kleemann Galleries (65E57) Sept. To Oct. 23: Koren Der Harootia 
Group Exhibition. Seligzmann Gallery (5E57) Sept 
Knoedler & Co. (14E57) To Sept. Group Exhibition. 

24 Paintings by Pedro Figari Serigraph Galleries (38W57) T 


Sept. 27-Oct. 16: Eric Isenburger. 
Kraushaar Galleries (32E57) Sept Silberman Galleries (32E57) Sept 
“50 Years of New York.” Old Masters. 

Laurel Gallery (108E57) Sept. 20 Tribune Art Center (100W42) Fro 


Oct. 9: Marion Cunningham. 





Oct. 9: Mark Baum, Paintings. Sent. 30: 21 Artists of Pre-Hitle 
Levitt Gallery (16W57) Sept Germany. 

Group Exhibition. Van Dieman Galleries (21E5i 
Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) To Sept.: Closed. 

Oct. 1: Closed. Van Loen Studio (127 MacDougal 
Lilienfeld Galleries (32E57) Sept. To Oct. 1: Alfred Van Loen Sculp 


Portraits Thru Six Centuries. 
Little Gallery (Barbizon Hotel) Art Center (224 Waverly 
Sept.: May Belle Young. From Sept. 26: Watercolor Group 
Lotos Club (5E66) Sept.: Members Village House (139W13) To No 








Exhibition, 15: Bas-reliefs and Painting 
Luyber Galleries (112E57) From Group. 
Sept. 20: Museum Selections. Washington Square Sept.: Outdod 


Macheth Gallery (11E57) Sept.: 
Contemporary American Artists. 
Matisse Gallery (41E57) 
Vodern French Paintings. 
Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 82) 
To Sept. 26: Chinese Spring Fes 
tival Painting; To Oct. 
Through the Picture Frame. 


Ewvhibition. fa 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lex.) To Sep 
Sept.. 29: Frank Gebhart, Paintings. 
Whitney Museum (10W8) Sep 

Selections from Permanent Colle 

tion. 3 
17. Wildenstein (19E64) To Oct. * 
Federation of Modern Painters me 





Midtown Galleries (605 Mad.) Sculptors. a 
Sept.: Group Exhibition. Young Gallery (1E57) Sept. ol 
Mileh Galleries (55E57) Sept.: and Modern Paintings. 
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For the Latest Reports on Art Events | 
READ | 


The ART DIGEST 


APPEARING 20 TIMES A YEAR 
| ONE YEAR—$4.00 Two YEARS—$7.00) 


——— 


The Art Digest 
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Sl COL FOR ARTIST 


96) Sept. 2 


‘wel REMAINS WATER SOLUBLE ON THE PALETTE FOR DAYS 


E57) Sept GRUMBACHER GENUINE CASEIN COLORS are high- 
voles, est grade pigment colors ground to finest consistency 


dis, 
s (250W90 


and Seulp in our exclusive-formula stable casein emulsion. They 
Mere. are all full strength, permanent and intermixable. They 

are clean and easy-to-use, as a tempera or gouache, as 
ne an aquarelle, or as an underpainting for oil color. They 
ie thin with water, dry quickly on the painted surface, 
ows) Fras and are excellent for thin strokes and details even in 
es (LBS wet-in-wet painting. They can be used on any absor- 


' MacDougal 


1 Loen Seu bent painting surface... paper, board, canvas or 
plaster (for fresco painting) . Casein color has a natural 

13) To Not : 

nd Painting tendency to become waterproof on exposure to air. 

ept.: Outdoo 

ex.) To Sept 

Paintings. 


LOWS)" Sep Specifications of contents as requested by the 


ranent Colle 


American Artists Professional League. 
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| Painters am 


GRUMBACHER GENUINE CASEIN COLOR is free of excess water... DOES NOT CONTAIN DRYERS 
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PORTRAIT CENTER OF AMERICA 


PORTRAITS, INC. 


460 Park Avenue New York 22, N. Y. 
LOIS SHAW, President HELEN APPLETON READ, Gallery Director 


CO-OPERATING ARTISTS 


WAYMAN ADAMS GORDON AYMAR . . CHARLES BASKERVILLE.. BEN BAZ . . LESTER BENTLEY . . LOUIS BETTS. . HELEN 
BLAIR . ROBERT BRACKMAN . . GERALD L. BROCKHURST . . ORLANDO CAMPBELL . . JOHN CARROLL . . AMAYLIA 
CASTALDO . . DOROTHEA CHACE . . EDWARD L. CHASE . . PAUL CLEMENS . . BARBARA COMFORT . . WILFORD 
CONROW GARDNER COX . . RANDALL DAVEY . . SiDINEY E. DICKINSON .. WILLIAM F. DRAPER . . GUY PENE 
DU BOIS . . DEAN FAUSETT . . FURMAN FINCK . . KENNETH FORBES . . GEORGE W. GAGE . . G. H. IVES GAMMELL . . 
DOUGLAS GORSLINE . . ELMER GREENE, JR. . . CHANNING HARE . . ALEXANDRINA HARRIS . . MALTHE HASSELRIIS 
. ERIK HAUPT . . IRWIN HOFFMAN . . CHARLES HOPKINSON .. AMY JONES . . JOHN KOCH . . LEON KROLL. . BORIS 
KUBLANOV .. BARNARD LINTOTT . . LUIGI LUCIONI . . PEPPINO MANGRAVITE . . GRETA MATSON . . HESTER MILLER 
MARTHA E. MOORE . . RAYMOND P. R. NEILSON .. !VAN OLINSKY . . ROBERT PHILIPP . . DIMITRI ROMANOVSKY . . 
MARGERY RYERSON . . LEOPOLD SEYFFERT . . SIMKA SIMKHOVITCH . . MARION SIMONSON . . ROBERT S. SLOAN . . 
EUGENE SPEICHER . . JEAN SPENCER . . OSCAR STOESSEL .. HILDA TAYLOR . . PAUL TREBILCOCK . . FREDERICK E. WALLACE 
ELEANOR WEEDEN . VICTOR WHITE . . JERE WICKWIRE .. FREDERICK W. WRIGHT . . HENRIETTE WYETH. 
ect 
CHANGING EXHIBITIONS of PORTRAITS 
by CONTEMPORARY PORTRAIT PAINTERS 


ee 


Inquiries Invited on Family Portraits, Official Portraits, Portraits in Miniature and Portraits from Photographs 


10:00 to 5:30 Except Sunday 
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